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You will be in- 
terested in the new 
booklet describing 
Shirts and Pyjamas in 


All First-class Shirtmakers supply “ Viyella ” Shirts 
and Pyjamas. In plain cream and newest stripes :— 


Ready-for-wear Shirts from 18/6; Pyjamas from 32.6. Special measures 


sli ightly extra. 


66 GUARANTEED 
UNSHRINKABLE 


4 





—the soft, smart, 
fine twill flannel 


which is protect- 
ive without being 
(meen TRADE MARN) heavy or irritant 


May we send you a copy of the booklet—along 
with “ Viyella” patterms ...........006. ? 


7. 'e 
==» Just send a postcard bearing your name and address to Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd., 
151, Viyella House, Newgate Street, London, E.C.\. 
{on &{ (NIGHT | 





“The Charm of flavour.” 





CCHOCOLATES 


Made in Birmingham. 


y) 
SEE THEY ARE gr 


WHEL ES 
Central Neens 


also INSTALLATIONS 


COMPLETE PLANTS 
ALL_PARTS OF THE KINGDOM 


Wm. WHITELEY LTD., Queen’: s ‘Rad., London, W.2. 
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For raising the lightest 
Cakes, Scones, Pastry, 
Puddings, etc., use 





as it is the best 
and so reliable. 


The Car of International Reputation. 


An Owner's Opinion: 


“I have just arrived from my 
jirst Long tour—470 miles—in 
one of the most perfect cars I 
have ever been for a run in, 
v1z., the little Fiat Model 501. 


My total mileage 1s 3,650, and 
I have never had the slightest 
mechanical trouble or tyre 
worrtes.”’ 


Particulars of Touring and Com- 
mercial Models on application. 


FIAT MOTORS LIMITED, 43-44, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
LONDON - - W, 1. 
Works : pientiten., Middlesex. 




















OOK for the Leopard Mark 

when buying shirts. This 

tab guarantees the quality and 
colour fastness of 


HORROCKSES 
FAST COLOUR 


SHIRTINGS 








PONTRESINA  eEnNGADINE 


ALL WINTER SPORTS 





Private Rinks Own Orchestra 


KRONENHOF 


The Historic English House 





250 Rooms and Baths Self-Contained Suites 
L. Gredig, Proprietor and Manager. 
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BOURNEMOUTH.—“ SOLENT CLIFFS.” 


The Private Hotel with the FINEST POSITION ON SEA FRONT. No 
extras. Night porter. Own garage. Entertainments arranged. Accommodation 140. 
BRODIE CARPENTER. 
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NORMANHURST HOTEL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


Warmest, most comfortable and up-to-date Hotel on the south coast. 
Electric Lift. Specially reduced Winter tariff. Tel. 68. 


BROMLEY HILL COURT, KENT | SPREADEAGLE HOTEL, THAME 


Bracing and beautiiul. Six acres private Distinguished for its Beauty, Comfort, 

grcunds. Kasy access City, West End. Food and Wine. Lawn Tennis. 

Golf. ‘Phone, Bromley 2400. Picturesque town and country. 
Sunny South Devon. 


Listed R.A.C. & A.A. JOHN FOTHERGILL 
EXMOUTH. The Imperial Hotel. 


- TORQUAY—VERNON COURT. 
7 ocres Grounds. Facing sea. Modernised 


] -cla -rivate 7 unr hel- 
aul Sibicceaten. High-class Private Hotel, sunny, shel 


tered ; central heating; electric light; 
LYME REGIS-“ PITT HOUSE” 


*Phone 771. Personal superintendence.— 
Proprietor. 

THE PREMIER PRIVATE HOTEL 

FOR WINTER COMFORTS. 


WORTHING —WHITEHALL. 
TALBOT INN, OUNDLE, 


The Sun Spot. Winter terms from 3 gns. 
Phone 584. Tel.,‘‘Unanimity, Worthing.” 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—The best 

appointed small country hotel in England. 


Gocd hunting, loose boxes, local golf. ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd. 


Oundle School adjoins; Uppingham School Chairman: SIR HENRY LUNN 
15 miles. Tel.29. ‘Teleg.: ““Lalbot,Oundle.”’ BEsT HOTELS, BRITISH CLIENTELE AND 
JONTROL 
PONTRESINA, MURREN, MORGINS. 
The Three Best Winter Resorts in the Alps 
Plans and full particulars from The 
5P.V., Kndsleigh Gardens, 





























TAVISTOCK (DEVON): 
BEDFORD HOTEL.—Charming old 
Hotel with every comfort. Ideal centre 
for Hunting (3 Packs) and Motoring. 
Golf (18 holes). 
"Phone 37. 


Secretary, 


N.W.1 
2p.v., Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W.1 


/WINTER SPORTS\ 


COME TO 


DAVOS 


5-6000 feet 


ON THE SWISS ALPS 





W. I. LAKE, Proprietor’ 














-Enjoy the Winter Sun and Snow \ 


/ GOOD FOR HEALTH :: GOOD FOR HOLIDAY \ 
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_ The Sunny Riviera 











HOTEL BRISTOL 
_ BEAULIEU SUR MER 


Hotel Gardens and Terraces extend to the Sea. 
Excellent Sailing and Boating Facilities. 

Private Tennis Courts in Grounds. 
H International Tennis Tournaments during Season. 
| Spacious Winter Garden. 

| Thé and Diner Dansants every day, 





Golf Links near. 
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Verandah Restaurant. | 








| Manager 





Write for En Pension Terms and Accommodation to: 


Late of Carlton Hotel, London, and Hotel de Paris, Monte Carlo. | 
D | 





GUSTAVE BESSERER 














ADELBODEN: Adilerhotel & Kursaal, 


Winter Sports, Amusements. Terms from 14 frs. 


THE GARDEN q 
Price 3d. Weekly. 3 
Offices: 20, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2. } 











Modern Comfort. Best Position. 








GRAND HOTEL 5! MORTZ 


The Hotel de Luxe of the Alps. 


All Winter Sports. 





Manager, M. L. MARTIN. 











Lducation 


ssn a isn ssi Jn ls ssw ss Ss J duncan saws 
Co-education. Farming & Gardening. 


ROCKLANDS, HASTInGS | £ s. d. FARMING 


Co-Educational Home School, actually | We can train you by post to make farming 
on coast, but 300ft. above sea; sea views | pay. Mixed Farming, Dairy Farming, 
and air all windows; open air school. Arable Farming, Open-air Pig Farming, 
Modern educational methods by bighly qualified Poultry Farming, Vet., Farm Accounts, 
staf? Daily rambles Excellent library. Two nurse- Land Agency Prospectus free 

matrons. Central heating. Complete charge taken A be C a 

of children of officers and others on foreign service. THE GRICULTURAL ORRESPONDENOB 
Moderate fees —Address, Principal. COLLEGE (Sec. Jz), Ripon. 
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Boys. 





Chairman : 


OR the training of 


Age limit 11 to 16 years. 
Commissions 





“The Thames Nautical Training College 


H.M.S. “ WORCESTER,” 
Off Greenhithe, Kent. 


Established 1862. 


RigHT Hon. LORD INCHCAPE, G.c.M.G., etc. 
Vice-Chairman: ADMIRAL THE HON. Sik E. FREMANTLE, G.0.B., ete. 


Officers in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ train- 
ing counts as one year’s sea-service for qualified cadets. 


Admiralty in the R.N. and R.N.R. 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply 
THE SECRETARY, Thames Nautical Training College, 
72, Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. 


* 





Boys intending to become 


granted by the 














Freely Illustrated. 
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CAFTAIN THE HON. EVAN AND LADY 
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The Agricultural Bonus 


N the country the proposal to give a bonus of one 
pound on every acre of arable has been received with- 
out any pronounced hostile comment. A subsidy is 
allowedly a form of protection ; but it assumes the least 

objectionable form, and it has become necessary owing to 
the plight of those who are engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil. The argument, used ad nauseam in some quarters, 
that it is unfair to single out an individual class in the 
community for this kind of benefit does not hold water. 
Agriculture in modern times has been deliberately sacrificed 
for the benefit of general industry. ‘The operation of Free 
Trade caused Great Britain to be flooded with foodstuffs 
at a price which, in this country, would not repay the 
cost of cultivation, and a considerable proportion of those 
who had lived by husbandry were forced to look out for 
other means of earning a livelihood ; but those who remained 
were obliged to work for less than they could have claimed 
in a mercantile career. ‘The country, having to choose 
between commerce and agriculture, let the latter go to the 
wall. In consequence, the State became parasitical, in so 
far as it had to subsist on food grown abroad. 

It took a great war to bring this home to the average 
citizen, who felt no anxiety on account of the extending 
practice of buying foodstuffs from abroad till the conflict 
reached its final stage, and his fear was excited by the activity 





of the German submarines. That changed his ton 
altogether : it forced him to realise that if any Europea: 
Power were strong enough to surround our coasts with sub 
marine craft, the country could be reduced to starvation 
Then did people begin to rue that ever they got into the hab: 
of buying four loaves of bread from abroad for one tha 
was made at home. Statesmen were forced to take the matte 
seriously ; they saw that the encouragement of factories : 
the expense of land carried with it deadly perils, and man 
were the resolutions that every effort should be made 1 
produce the maximum of foodstuffs at home. After t! 
Armistice was signed, Continental countries, which, ‘> 
some extent, used in days gone by to purchase the surplus 
food raised in the United States and the Colonies, cou 
no longer buy as they had done, and in their need began to 
take advantage of the adverse exchange ‘o sell in the foo 
market of Great Britain. ‘They were enabled to succeed in 
their quest, because their finances were near to ruin 
and the value of their coinage had fallen greatly below 
that of this country. Hence, they could ship potatoes 
and other foodstuffs and sell them at our ports at prices 
far below our cost of production, and yet these were prices 
that yielded them a handsome profit. It has followed as 
a natural consequence that a great gloom has settled over 
our country districts. All the ablest and most adventurous 
men looked out for employment in something else than agri- 
culture, and those who remained on the farm had to steel 
themselves to the unavoidable dribbling away of their 
capital. In the process the labourer had to suffer with 
the farmer ; 
outcry and lamentation. When the worst comes to the worst 
the men of toil had to recognise that their remuneration 
comes from the profit of their employers. 

Landowners had got into a position equally difficult ; 
they had, to a large extent, lost the influence which they 
used to possess, and, for a quarter of a century at least, 
a dead set has been made at their pockets, chiefly by the 
operation of Death Duties. In many cases it happened 
during the war that an estate had to pay these extortions 


two or three times owing to the fatalities of warfare. If 


anything similar had happened to trade, there would have 
been a very great outcry. Fortunately for the manu- 
facturers, the populace has not yet come to the conclusion 
that they are useless to the State. ‘There has been a 
movement in that direction because ignorant minds nurse 
a jealousy of capital wherever it exists, but, so far, common- 
sense has remained to convince the majority that a great 
business cannot be worked without capital. ‘This, however, 
has not been applied to the landholder, although it is an 
undeniable fact that in Great Britain the landlord of the 
estate used to be a pillar of support for all those who drew 
their livelihood from it. In hard times rents were eased 
or cancelled altogether, and help was given to those who, 
through no fault of their own, were in difficulties. ‘The 
landlord has not been abie to do that in recent times because, 
speaking in proportion, he has been the most impoverished 
of British citizens. The subsidy, therefore, is only the 
restoration of what had been unjustly taken away, and the 
real justification for giving it is not even that, but the pros- 
pect it opens out of improving the business of agriculture 
and the return from it. With the granting of the subsidy 
the Government are making it compulsory that the labourer 
should have his well deserved share of the prosperity that 
is expected to follow. We believe that the course adopted 
will lead to better cultivation and prove a blessing alike to 
the farmer and his man. 


Our Frontispiece 


© awe frontispiece is from a photograph of the Hon. Evan 
and Lady Maud Baillie, who were married on the 15th 
of November, and have been for scme time Joint Masters 
of the High Peak Harriers. Mr. Baillie is the elder son of 
Colonel James Bail.ie of Dochfour and Lady Burton. Lady 
Maud, whose first husband, Captain Angus Mackintosh, died 
in 1919, is the eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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HE Federation of British Industries has directed 

a letter to the Home Office concerning daylight 

saving. It is assumed by the organisation that 

big industries, at any rate, would derive great 

benefit from the prolongation of Summer Time ; 
they hold that it should cover as long a period as 
possible, and, further, that convenience would be served 
by fixing the date absolutely. They suggest that 
Summer ‘Time should date from the first Sunday in April 
to the first Sunday in October. Further, they point out 
the importance of making arrangements whereby the same 
dates would be observed in France and Belgium, and they 
urge that the Government should do everything possible 
to bring that about. There is little room for argument 
as far as the big industries are concerned, and, seeing that 
they form a majority of the working population, it is 
not unfair that their convenience should be considered 
first. The alternative to the definite plan set forth is some 
readjustment of the dates that might reduce the inconveni- 
ence to farmers. During the sowing season in spring the 
beginning cannot be too early. Ploughing and sowing 
might start as soon as there is daylight enough for the 
purpose. It is in autumn that Summer Time works out 
badly on the land, because the process of gathering in the 
crops cannot be carried out in the early morning owing 
to the prevalence of dew. When the farmers have, as 
has happened in a number of cases, asked the labourers 
to come later in the morning and work later in the evening, 
trouble has arisen because the labourer wishes to keep the 
time generally fixed in the morning and receive overtime 
wages for any prolongation of the day. ‘This, however, 
is an abuse that could without much difficulty be got rid of. 


HERE is a defence of the subsidy on ploughland that 
does not seem to have received much attention so far. 
It is true that the grant of one pound an acre will not neces- 
sarily change an unremunerative business such as wheat- 
growing into a remunerative one, but it opens the way to 
a more varied cultivation of foodstuffs. In considering 
it, we have first to take into account that the people of this 
country are the greatest consumers of bread in the world. 
Here they call it the “ staff of life,” but it is not so regarded 
among our Continental neighbours. None of them depends 
so much upon bread as we do; on the other hand, they 
consume far more green vegetables, and have got into the 
way of growing them well and skilfully. Now, a cottager 
with an allotment in this country might be as well off as 
the peasant proprietor in France if he did not run up such 
a bill for bread as is shown in al! the cottage budgets that 
ever were collected. 


E would think it 2 hardship if asked to use for his 

breakfast, instead of bread, such vegetables as were avail- 
able. It would seem an anomaly and an outrage for him 
to be expected to eat fried cauliflower with his bacon, or 
make a breakfast of the eggs his own fowls have laid, eked 
out with such wholesome vegetables as celery, spinach and 
various cabbages, including cauliflower and Brussels sprouts. 
Then there is, during late spring and summer, a practically 
endless variety of salad plants, some of which, such as 
lettuce and watercress, contain more vitamines than any 
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other plant. In this way the cottager could reduce his 
outlay in money by an amount equa! to a third.of his wage 
at least. No doubt he has to pay for it in labour, but it 
is very hea!thy labour, in which he could receive the assist- 
ance of the members of his femily. By using home-grown 
vegetables, cooked or uncooked, as the case may be, and 
only a fraction of the bread he has been accustomed to 
consume, he might at one and the same time improve his 
health and save money. 


Z HE practical farmer in this country may learn something 

from the fact that in France the export of butter, eggs 
and Camembert cheese has been prohibited in order to 
prevent the cost of living increasing in the winter months. 
Without in the slightest degree criticising our old Allies, 
who have every right to make what regulations they think 
wise about their own produce, this seems to give a chance 
to British dairymen. Butter, we suppose, they will not 
supply in very great quantity, because they are satisfied 
that the sale of milk yields them a better return than they 
could get from butter. Against this, however, a shrewd 
farmer might well reckon that to obtain new customers 
might be well worth while. It is certain that sufficient 
butter is not manufactured in Great Britain. Eggs, too. 
he ought to be able to supply, although this year, all over the 
country, appears to have been a bad one for the laying hen. 
Camembert cheese stands on a different footing ; during the 
war, under the supervision of experts, the art of cheese 
making was very greatly advanced, and many foreign cheeses 
were imitated in England with such success that few could 
te'l the difference between the imported and the home-made. 
An English Camembert cheese to-day is a great deal better 
than the Camembert cheese made in England previous to 
1914. The French unwittingly have offered the English 
dairy farmers an opportunity of winning a greater share 
than they have had before of business in the home 
market. 


IN A HOTEL BEDROOM. 

This room has known my grief and prayer 
Yet held aloof. 
Has mirrored hope, and then despair, 
With equal patience. Now I pass 
Tor the last time each frigid chair. 


The looking-glass 


Ah! whose the head shall lie to-night 

On that stiff pillow where I dreamed 

Life was not hopeless as it seemed, 

Nor every golden thought turned grey ? 

And where I woke in pure delight 

And then remembered yesterday. 
ISABEL BuTcHaArt. 


HOSE who bought their evening papers last Saturday 

afternoon to look at the half-time scores must have 
felt quite sorry for the poor Oxford fifteen and their record 
spoiled at last. ‘There seemed every justification for such 
sympathy, for at half-time the Harlequins’ score was 
eleven points and that of Oxford but three. Moreover, 
with only a quarter of an hour to play, there was no change 
in the situation. Then Humphrey reduced the deficit 
of eight points to four by dropping a goal, and next Jacob 
made the run of the day, half the length of the field, to get 
a magnificent try in the corner. Even so, the Harlequins 
still had their noses in front by one painful inch; but 
Richardson kicked a goal from a most difficult angle, 
and so Oxford won by twelve points to eleven. Their list 
of victories is now a truly formidable one, and there has 
probably been no University side with such brilliant 
capacity for scoring since the years when there were five 
International three-quarter backs—-Gilray, Martin, Vassall, 
Tarr and Poulton—and only room for four of them to play. 


T is announced that there is to be a limited amount of 
““ D 99° rn . . e 

seeding ” in the draw for the Lawn Tennis Champion- 

ship at Wimbledon next year, that is to say, the best four 

players from each country, as nominated by that country, 

will be placed in the four separate quarters of the draw. 

There is, no doubt, some natural prejudice to be overcome 
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against a draw which is not a draw ; but in this case there 
seem to be good reasons for not leaving the matter to blind 
chance. The best players come from all quarters of the 
world to play at Wimbledon, and there is a distinct hardship 
on two champions who come, let us say, from Japan, only 
to find that they have to try to knock each other out in the 
very first round. Last year, Johnston and Vincent Richards, 
the two best American players, had to fight an internecine 
battle very early in the tournament, and their match was 
virtually the final. By the new plan the tournament will 
almost automatically become more exciting and the play 
better day by day, working up to a final blaze of glory. 
It is safe to say that this “‘ seeding ” system, though capable 
of abuse, will not be abused by the Wimbledon authorities ; 
and, that being so, it appears both fairer ard more courteous 
to our foreign guests. 


WILLIAM CECIL, Lord Burghley, played a great part 

in his time, and, what is, perhaps, more important, he 
transmitted a great deal of his own character and “ go” 
to his descendants. A striking proof of that is afforded 
by the fact that when Lord Robert Cecil assumes his well 
deserved peerage there will be three of his family in the 
House of Lords at the same time, namely, himself, his 
brother, Lord Salisbury, and the Bishop of Salisbury, 
who is another brother. Eugenists would find in the 
Cecil family a fine text for their homilies. The sons of 
William Cecil might not possess all the careful, cautious 
wisdom of their parent, but they were all vigorous men 
with a turn for leadership born in them. In succeeding 
generations there was always one who bore the marks 
of a true Cecil, and in our time the family has flowered 
out in an extraordinary way. The late Marquess of Salis- 
bury was marked for high endeavour from the days in which, 
as the clever and witty Lord Robert Cecil, he, in the 
Saturday Review and elsewhere, scourged his contemporaries 
without caring over-much to which camp they belonged. 
It is very curious that, in addition to having the political 
instinct so well developed, the family has been noted for 
its religious sense, which is indelibly marked in the character 
of Lord Hugh, as well as in the Marquess and Bishop. 


ALTHOUGH a large proportion of the population of 

America have never seen the sea, still they dwell 
within the reach of great waters. Their vast lakes, their 
huge rivers and their innumerable inland streams make 
chem familiar with those beauties with which water, whether 
flowing or still, has enriched our globe. But at the present 
time the whole of this beauty is being imperilled. Innumer- 
able factories discharge their waste into both salt and fresh 
water. Ships, especially oil ships and motor boats, cover 
their fair surfaces with oil. Tar and asphalt, carried down 
by the rain from the surface of the roads prepared for motor 
traffic, injure the fresh-water fauna; and, although in the 
United States there are the most stringent laws preserving 
their national parks, nobody seems to have thought of the 
water. The latest reports from America state that 
shellfish food is being ruined at its source. Some oyster 
beds, once highly prized, have already been destroved, 
and much injury is being done to both sea and fresh-water 
fish. ‘The Americans use to a much greater extent than 
we do the products of the inshore seas. Clams, oysters, 
little-neck clams, soft-shell crabs and lobsters play a much 
greater part in the national diet than is the case with 
us. Yet, the destruction that is going on in these great 
sources of food is so wide that their prices rose fro 
500 per cent. to 600 per cent. as the supplies from the 
seas and streams diminished. 


N the Morning Post’s ‘‘ Way of the World,” an interesting 
little controversy has started as to who is the loneliest 
voter in the British Isles. The first mentioned was a 
Northumbrian shepherd from the wild hill country, twenty 
miles from Gilsland. A stronger claimant hails from a 
kailyaird in wild North Dumfriesshire, twenty-nine 
miles from a polling centre. Those who have had occasion 
to come across any of the individuals who live in these wild 
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haunts have probably found something more interesting 
in them than their isolation. In such places is preserve: 
in all its purity the patois of the district. In the wester: 
or hilly part of Northumberland this patozs differs essential] 
from that on the eastern coast. In one the human voic 
seems to have caught a certain softness from the moanin; 
of the eternai hill winds, while the fisherman’s voice emulate 
the gull’s shriek, because, like that bird, he has had to mak 
himself heard above the breakers. ‘That does not detrac 
from the interest of the language. Into these places th 

devastating influence of the schoolmaster, who would fai: 
reduce speech to a dull uniformity, has not entered. | 

consequence, the language is much more intelligible to th 

man of intellect than to a more ignorant stranger. ‘Th 

scholar very often turns to his Chaucer as a dictionary, 
because words that have grown obsolete in the centres o 
population are still preserved and used most accuratel\ 
and beautifully in those wild places. In the far distan: 
little churchyards in the west may often be found tomb- 
stones written phonetically, which show that the pronuncia- 
tion of to-day is precisely that of the Elizabethan period. 


A SUMMARY was given the other night to the Royal 

Geographical Society of the results of three years’ 
photographing, digging and investigation among the “ dead 
cities’ of North Africa. These have lain deserted, bu‘ 
marvellously preserved, practically since the days ol 
Hunneric and Belisarius ; Gigthi, the Greek city, opposite 
the legendary island of the Lotus Eaters ; Suffetula, with 
three great temples about its forum; ‘Tebessa, the vast 
Byzantine fortress, with mosaics in the churches, as at 
Ravenna ; Hippone, the city of St. Augustine, with churches 
almost perfectly preserved since the fifth century; the 
port of Mahdia, where the sunken ship, laden with Greek 
treasure, was found. Count Byron de Prorok, who delivered 
the lecture, illustrated by films, described his formation of a 
French school at Carthage, similar to the British schools 
at Athens and Rome. A practically untouched field lies 
open for research, filled with the remnants of early Christian, 
Roman, Greek and Punic civilisations, unimpaired by sub- 
sequent demolition. ‘The African cities have the advantage 
over those of Syria and Central Asia in being but two or 
three days’ journev from our doors. 


ON THE HARD COURTS. 
The red ccurts in the sun 
Are like a shout of praise ; 
The world is a gold censer, spun 
About with thin blue haze. 
Players, white acolytes, 
Plit, sway to rhythmic rites ; 
Laughter runs in and out each game, 
A flickering flame. 
Into enchanted skies 
Like songs the poplars rise . . . 
And the dull drudging daily heart 
Trembles, adores, plays its forgotten part. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


“HE Oxartier is not what it used to be. The spontaneous 
rags of art students of earlier days and the Bohemian 
doings we read about in du Maurier and George Augustus 
Sala died long ago ; and the other day one of the surviving 
rites was prohibited by the Director of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, namely, the ceremony of “ baptising ”’ the newcomers. 
These youths used to be seized by the old hands, stripped, 
and painted with such designs as pleased the officiating 
students, and then rushed through the ateliers in breakneck 
state until ducked beneath convenient taps or fountains. 
Last week a young free-born American student objected 
to this pious orgy, as, no doubt, every newcomer had before 
him. But, not only did he object, he asserted his right 
to immunity, and in the ‘‘ conversation’ which followed 
sustained a broken arm. Result: a protest from the 
Ambassador, suspension of three of the “ painters of the 
nude,” and the vigorous prohibition of this fine old custom. 
It is always the same with these ceremonial rags ; sooner 
or later someone gets hurt, and Authority, long toierant, 
has to intervene. 
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WALL AND WOOD IN 


By H. Avray TIPPING. 


HE opening days of 

November proved a sort 

of ‘ Indian summer” 

—short, but delicious 

—sandwiched in be- 
tween the persistent rains and 
wind of October and the sharp 
and sudden frost which brought 
to an abrupt and decisive end 
all half-hardy growths. In many 
wardens, however, the pleasure 
of the few warm and still days 
was much mitigated by the 
havoc which the October 
storms had wrought. Dis- 
hevelled borders and sodden 
beds met one at every turn, 
and I was surprised to find 
erect stems and_— uninjured 
blooms in a garden, quite new 
and still incomplete, situate in 
the hill lands near Monmouth. 
The site is 7ooft. above the 
sea, faces the levels of the vale 
of the Usk and its tributaries, 
and, through gaps in Brecon’s 
mountainous ramparts, carries 
the eye into the heart of 
Wales. That implies a glorious 
outlook, but full exposure to the 
prevalent winds. So material 
a circumstance had to be recog- 
nised in the garden scheme, ard 
the dry wall and the wood took 
prominent place. 

The somewhat cool and damp climate of this hi!l country 
gives a long season for dry wall building and planting, and the 
rainv summer of 1922 permitted a very successful section of the 
work to be undertaken during the closing days of June. All 
necessary materials had been prepared. Heucheras and helianthe- 
mums, androsaces and dianthuses were among tle leading 
families that had been liberally propagated to ensure a full 
sufficiency of plants to furnish a wall some rooft. long by 5ft. 
high. The pilasters that divide the run of dry wall into panels 
had already been built by the mason, whe then gave place to 
the gardener and his assistants, for a mason is a dangerous 
fellow where plant growing is the chief concern. Thereof he 
is likely to know little and care less. He prefers stone chips 
to good soil as a backing, and they assist him in reaching a 
result to attain which his inseparable and beloved plumb-line 
is the essential weapon. But the batter of the wall and the 
slight lift of the outward face of each stone is essential to 
the percolation of rain to the plant roots, and these should be 
carefully laid back into rich soil before any stone is superposed 


1.—PORTION OF A DRY 





2.—SAXIFRAGA FORTUNEI. 
An invaluable late autumn bloomer. 
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WALL BUILT AND PLANTED IN THE SUMMER OF 1922. 


All this being in ef.cient gardening hands and_ rightly 
ordered during the five days’ the job occupied, growth was 
immediate, and threugh this last spring and summer there has 
been much flower and a rapid clothing of the wall surface. The 
four families mentioned can be seen and distinguished in the 
piece of the wall illustrated (I*ig. 1). Helianthemums in large 
variety of colour are planted low down, for their vigorous growth 
will be ever cascading down and smothering less robust subjects 
below them. MHeucheras, also, must be set with this point in 
mind. But if a right selection of compact and cushion-forming 
dianthuses has been made they will respect those beneath them 
or, anvhow, be very easily taught goed social manners. ‘They 
are, therefore, with encrusted saxifrages and sempervivums, 
among the best occupants of the top shelf. The same, as a 
rule, can be said of the androsaces, but really, in this instance, 
they have developed a most aggressive spirit. Those seen in 
the illustration are sarmentosa and Chumbyi, and they were 
put in as single rosettes. It will be seen that they already 
densely populate their allotted areas and, indeed, farther along 
the wall a set of widely spaced 
single rosettes of the sarmentosa 
variety have now joined hands 
and left few gaps in a square 
yard of space, while individual 
rosettes have reached a width 
of 4lins. As only the single 
original rosette of each plant 
could produce flower last spring, 
there was, then, no great 
show. But the autumn effect 
(note that this and the other 
photographs now reproduced 
were taken on November Ist) 
of the silvery grey clumps is 
charming, and there is promise 
of abundant bloom next season. 
On the other hand, the 
summer - flowering Androsace 
lanuginosa was rich in bloom 
and a few beads persisted into 
November. 

Another wall dates from 
this year only, the lower part 
from the spring, the upper part 
from the summer. Yet both 
sections are already getting 
well clothed, and dianthus and 
erodium have continued to 
bloom. lor instance, here 
(Fig. 3) is Erodium guttatum 
stretching forth from its grey- 
green fernlike leaves half a 
dozen bloom - bearing stems. 
Close by (Fig. 4) its cousin, 
macradenum, follews suit, while 
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3:—-ERODIUM GUTTATUM. 


Flowering on November Ist. 


its neighbour, Cotyledon simplicifolia, although refusing to 
repeat its spring showers of gold, offers luxuriant tufts of its 
thick gicossv green leaves. 

The dry walls end against great boulders at the edge of the 
wood and such are strewn liberally about within it, forming a 
sympathetic and sheltering backing to delicate plant and shrub. 
The underwood of holly and hazel has been left as an enclosing 
rim and sometimes as a central sunshade tcgether with an 
occasional oak, sycamore and yew of considerable size. The 
open yet shady and sheltered spaces have been liberally set with 
subjects numerous enough to convert this article into a catalogue 
if they were enumerated. There are rifts of carefully selected 
polyanth primroses for the spring. Columbines and convalarias 
follow, and then, wherever the self-set foxglove is not smothering 
a choice infant, it is left to vield a purple haze in July. For 
autumn there are monkshoods and cyclamens, but at all times 
it is essentially a home for shrubs—for azaleas and rhododendrons, 
for escallonias and veronicas, for viburnums and choisyas. All 
these thrive, but nothing has been so prosperous or well disposed 
as the hydrangeas. <A garden, few miles off, but on the limestone 
formation, was disagreeable to them. They flowered sparsely 
or not at all. They were sticky and, in winter, leafless. But 
no sooner, in the summer and autumn of 1922, were big, ill- 
thriven and unresponsive plants removed from there to the 
wood we are visiting, than improvement showed. It has proved 
a veritable health resort with its big red sandstone boulders 
and red earth of the same composition strengthened by loam 
and lightened by wood humus and decay, all supplied by Nature 





5.—THE AUTUMN GLORY OF HYDRANGEAS IN THE WOOD. 
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4.—ERODIUM MACRADENUM AND COTYLEDON 
SIMPLICIFOLIA. 





and tillage only added by man. Plants that had scarce been 
coaxed into producing single heads of bloom sent them up by 
the dozen and score. By July they expanded and developed 
colour—gencrally a tone of delicate pale blue, although some 
varieties took on a violet purple and some retained much of 
their former pink. With all this display they yet had thought 
and force to prepare for the future, and new shcots were pushed 
up which, as autumn approached, luxuriantly overtopped the 
gradually fading flowers. But other plants produced belated 
bloom heads, and these retained their festal freshness to usher 
in November. The illustration (Fig. 5) gives a glimpse of the 
happy growth and setting of two or three of them, but there 
are others in like condition that have made the autumn scene 
summer-like. Such also is the feeling produced by that excellent 
yet little used autumn bloomer, Saxifraga Fortunei (Fig. 2). It 
loves moisture combined with drainage, and is here set on the edge 
of, but raised up from, a rill contrived in the wood, with its high 
yet sheltered situation, and fed by the overfiow of a ram that 
delivers water on to the hill top. Planted last April, this little 
colony has developed its full beauty. The thick luscious-looking 
leaves are 4ins. across and the graceful flower-stems reach a 
height of 2ft. I have always found it quite hardy as a plant, 
but bloom and leaf can withstand very little frost, and as the 
season of its prime is during the weeks that follow mid-October, 
it must be given a site which the first frosts are least able to 
reach. There it is invaluable. Set it, like the example given, 
in little groups by a well drained sheltered rill or other source 
of drained dampness, associate it with primulas, funkias an 
astilbes, which will have given an early display of flower, but 
now only assist the picture as a green background, and to you 
delight it will carry on with stately grace and full felicity the 
charm of the flower garden to the very edge of winter. 





“ROUND THE YEAR IN 
RICHMOND PARK” 


ROM the very earliest times Richmond has been connected wit! 
Fit: Court, and, owing to its favourable position on the Thames, wit! 

a steeply rising bank on one side, this is scarcely to be wondered 
at. All that now remains of the original palace, in which Edward III 
Henry VII and Elizabeth died, is the entrance gateway of the Wardrob« 
Court on the west side of Richmond Green. But what is, perhaps, 
of greater value to the present generation is that the park which was 
attached to the palace still remains, and provides about 350 acres of 
nearly level ground for the recreation of the inhabitants of London, 
and more particulaily of Richmond. The ‘‘ Old Deer Park ’”’ was 
no doubt, formerly well covered with trees. When, however, Charles | 
formed ‘‘ the New Park”’ in 1637 by enclosing common and Crown 
lands, as well as acquiring by compulsory purchase the land of private 
owners, the Old Deer Park appears to have been gradually neglected ; 
and, although a few of the old elms still remain, which date, perhaps, 
from William III’s reign, it is evident that little or no planting can 
have been carried out for a long period after, with the result that i 
now bears little resemblance to the park of earlier days. This absence 
of timber has resulted in the park having been found very suitable 
for the purposes for which it is now utilised, namely, as providing 
admirable grounds for football, cricket. golf, lawn tennis, allotments 
and horse shows. Richmond is remarkably fortunate in possessing 
such an open space, which, though administered by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, is practically an adjunct of the Royal 
borough. 

It is not, however. with the Old Deer Park that we are now con- 
cerned, but with the present Richmond Park formed by Charles I; 
and those who take pleasure in studying nature and yet have few 
opportunities of getting far into the country, surely could find no 
spot within six miles of London more suitable than Richmond 
Park, with its 2,358 acres of varied soil and scenery. Although 
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early 300 years ago the acquisition of land by the King by means 
f compulsory purchase was much resented, we of a later genera- 
on owe an immense debt of gratitude to Charles I for pre- 
‘ving to posterity, in perpetuity, such a priceless heritage as 
ichmond Park. We have only to look at the surrounding country, 
uch of which was still commons in the eighteenth century. Some 
f these still remain, such as Wimbledon, Ham, Sheen and Putney 
ommons, and though these have been !eft in a rough and somewhat 
rimitive state, we must be truly grateful for having such open spaces 
t all; but commons were not so sacred 200 years ago as they now are, 
nd they have been either much curtailed in size or have disappeared 
itogether, giving place to rows of villas or in some instances houses 
f some size and importance. And still the building goes on. If 
veither Charles I nor any other king had acquired this land and formed 
tichmond Park it would doubtless have shared the fate of the country 
round it, and since much of it was in private hands in 1637, it would 
vy now have been covered with buildings. 
~ Mr. H.R. Hall, in his ‘‘ Round the Year in Richmond Park,’’ gives 
list of trees and flowering plants containing over 250 kinds. Of 
birds, the resident or visitant species number fifty-two, whise of 
ummer migrants twenty-six and of winter migrants seventeen have 
been noticed. It is on record that on December 14th, 1842, an 
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eagle was shot in Richmond Park by the keeper, Mr. Lucas. This 
has not, however, been recorded as an occasional visitor. The 
recent action of H.M. Office of Works in doing more to attract 
birds to the park will no doubt tend to increase these figures in 
time, but Mr. Hall’s list is larger than one would expect to find. 
Among the trees of which special mention must be made is the 
wild cherry trees in Petersham Park, which are really remarkably 
fine specimens, some of the stems measuring 6ft. and even 7ft. in 
circumference at 4ft. up. This portion of the park was granted by 
James II in 1685, with Petersham Lodge, to Viscount Cornbury, 
and later passed to the Earl of Harrington. In 1834 it was purchased 
from the Earl of Dysart when the house which had been built by the 
Earl of Harrington from designs by the Earl of Burlington was pulled 
down, and the 60 acres of land attached to it were restored to the park. 
The site where the house stood is still clearly to be traced, and the 
cherry trees, no doubt, belong to the period when it was in the occupation 
of either Lord Harrington, Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camelford, 
the Duke of Clarence, third son of George III, who owned in 1790, 
or the Earl of Dysart. Similarly, a portion of the park was granted 
by George I to the Duke of Argyll and Greenwich to add to the land 
he already held with Sudbrook. This also the Crown repurchased and 
restored to the park in 1839, having bought it from Sir Robert Herton, 





ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH 


F half the charm of life is in illusions, the wise man, as it 
seems to me, is he who enjoys them rather than seeks 
to dispel them. I am not thinking of politics or finance. 
The illusion which recalled to me this well worn piece of 
philosophy was merely Hampstead Heath in the early 

morning, that is to say, between seven and eight o’clock, which 
I take to be early morning for the Londoner. It happens to 
be ten years since I spent an autumn in England—a long time 
when measured in autumns, or springs for the matter of that, 
though the poets, for some reason best known to themselves, 
prefer to number the years of man in winters—and I had often 
imagined where, for choice, I should spend the first autumn of 
my return. In Kent, for instance, on the Sevenoaks road, 
there are some marvellously fine beech trees, and in Surrey there 
are hills which are hard to rival; but the reality to life finds 
me in London. In passing, I am reminded that to no season 
do the thoughts of the Englishman in the East turn so hungrily 
as to autumn. A spring of sorts there is, and though it is the 
hottest season of the year and man feels 
a veritable Job under his afflictions, the 
trees do send forth new green leaves, 
very miraculously as it always seems, 
when everything else is scorched and 
dry, and the birds do call lustily to each 
other. But autumn there is none. The 
desiccated foliage, too listless and tired 
to fall, withers on the branches until 
fresh leaves come to take its place. 
Sometimes I think that is why men in 
India, when once they have been to the 
hills in autumn, will always want to 
return at a month when they can smell 
again the damp leaves rotting on the 
ground, and the scent of moss and 
bark after rain, since it is the sense 
of smell which, of all senses, recalls 
most vividly the scenes and associations 
of the past. 

It is, then, in Hampstead that fortune 
lecided I should spend this autumn, and 
t was that same familiar scent of the 
eaves rotting in the grass that gave me 
he illusion the other morning that [ was 
n one of those great parks, in Hamp- 
hire maybe, which are the peculiar 
lory of the English countryside. There 
vas the same noble sweep of the ground, 
he same casual grouping of the trees, 
nd the pale sun threw great slanting 
ays through the mist where it pierced 
he foliage. It was just an early morn- 
eg mist, not a London fog, but thick 
nough to obscure the blocks of flats 
1 Hampstead and the spire of the 
hurch at Highgate. In consequence, 
there was nothing that could be seen 
to spoil my illusion, no chimney pots 
x roofs; nor, for the matter of that, 
iny black-coated Londoners; not a 
iving thing except the _— squirrels 
rushing up and down the tree trunks 
to warm themselves. I felt it was 
no little thing for London to have 
this heath, not a park with tidy avenues 
and trim gardens, but an everlasting 
piece of that England which recedes 
farther and farther from the Londoner 
every year that passes. It was only 





Ward Muir. 





the noise which broke the spell of illusion—that noise which 
trains, trams and human cries mingle into one great sullen 
and unceasing roar, just as the united hum of many 
insects and the calls of many beasts form a confused chorus 
as one stands silent in an Indian jungle at the approach of 


night. One has something of the same impression of being 
summoned and claimed by a_ hungry and _ unappeasable 
being. 


A few weeks back I was crossing the Heath with a friend 
who is partially deaf. We stopped to watch the lights of London 
as they began to start out of the dull grey haze, and, unthinkingly, 
I called, ‘‘ It would be perfect but for the noise.” ‘“ But I 
don’t hear it,’’ replied my friend. It reminded me of a sugges- 
tion I had read somewhere that only a deaf man appreciates 
fully the beauty of a giant waterfall, since he can realise its form 
without being troubled by the noise. It is not unpleasant to 
feel that the deaf have one small advantage over the rest of us 
in compensation for their misfortune. 


MIST 


Copyright. 


AN EARLY MORNING 
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THE BELVOIR 


VISITOR from one of our overseas dominions who 
had never seen an English hunting country in his 
life—-and, in fact, was then on his first visit to the 
Motherland—once asked the writer what kind of a horse 
he would need to see the cream of the fun with the 

Belvoir, the pack which he selected of all others as being likely 
to give him the best impression of things as they are done with 
our crack packs. There was only one possible reply: ‘‘ The 
very best that money can buy.” This visitor, it must be men- 
tioned, had no need to look at both sides of a shilling before he 
spent it; he was—and still is, in fact—a very wealthy man, 
and likewise a first-class horseman. There is no horse too good 
for what are known as the “ flying countries,”’ the historic Shires, 
whose excellencies from a hunting point of view have been 
extolled by writers of both prose and verse ever since fox-hunting 
superseded the pursuit of the stag, and Mr. Meynell, Mr. Noel 
and the third Duke of Rutland, as representing the leading spirits 
of the Quorn, the Cottesmore and the Belvoir, devoted their 
energies to the scientific breeding of the galloping foxhound and 
the collection of the highly-bred stamp of horse necessary for 
those who would follow him. “ Brooksby,” in that standard 
work, ‘‘ The Hunting Countries of England,” wrote, in referring 
to the Belvoir country, which lies in Leicestershire on the west 
and in Lincolnshire on the east, where its uttermost boundary 
is the North Sea: ‘‘ You may ride over small grass meadows, 
broad grazing land, light heath and heavy plough. It is im- 
possible to sum up its characteristics in a sentence or two.”’ 
Never were truer words penned by any hunting commentator, 
and in the historic domain of the Dukes of Rutland you require 
the kind of horse that is best described as “a real tradesman.”’ 
It is not sufficient that he should be able to go across the grass 
and the formidable enclosures like a comet, as the saying is, 
but he must be, likewise, the kind which can hold his own through 
the deep and which will condescend to jump his fences at another 
pace than that of a steeplechase horse, which is trained to jump 
at the one pace only—that, say, of an aeroplane. I make so 
bold as to assert that in no other part of what are called ‘‘ The 
Shires,” a region which may be said, roughly, to comprise the 
countries hunted over by the Quorn, the Cottesmore, the ernie, 
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HUNT HORSES 


the Pytchley, the Belvoir and the Warwickshire, do you encount« 
such a diversity of obstacles and ground surface. There a: 
the big flying fences of the Leicestershire type, almost invariab! 
reinforced by a wide and deep ditch—-sometimes on both sides 
the big blackthorn hedges ; the stake and bound fences ;_ timb: 
in plenty, and most gaps are mended with it; and in the ea 
stone walls—though, so far as my own experience goes, the 
last are not obstructions which beset the adventurer’s path ; 
frequently as do most of the others I have named. But the 
occur, and it need not be said that they demand a horse whic 
is capable of looking after himself, and incidentally of his maste1 
for their successful negotiation ! 

A bad horse is worse than useless, for he will never g¢ 
over the country at all, and, furthermore, will ruin even the be: 
ofnerves. The kind of conveyance needed, if you would see th 
end of a hunt with the Belvoir, is the best hunter bred—a bol! 
one, a temperate one, able both to gallop and stay. In forme 
times, before barbed wire was invented, there was in this country 
and in most of the other parts of the Shires, an obstacle called 
the ‘‘ oxer,”’ a fence constructed with a strong rail standing wel! 
out from the hedge and about 3ft. or 3ft. Gins. high, and place:! 
there with the object of keeping cattle out of the ditches an: 
preventing them from damaging the fence with their horns 
which they are very fond of doing. Whena rail of this description 
was found on both sides of a fence it was called a “ deuble 
oxer,”’ and from rail to rail the width was frequently 1oft. It 
is upon this class of obstacle that the present-day steeplechase 
fence called the open ditch was originally modelled, but there 
are fences of this order even now in the Shires which would make 
the open ditches even at famous Aintree look a bit insignificant. 
In the present day, of course, a strand of wire stretched on 
uprights has superseded, in a good many cases, the ox-rail, and 
where wire is not, the thorn cut from the tops of the hedges 
when they are trimmed is filled into the ditches, thus serving 
very much the same purpose, where the “‘ beasts ’’ are concerned, 
as did the old ox-rail. In most of these grass countries, wire is 
not so troublesome as it is in less favoured regions, for arrange- 
ments are made for its removal in the hunting season, and in 
places where it is not taken down there are usually danger signals, 
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e red painted signs on uprights, which give the over-keen 
suer of hounds warning of the death-trap before him. No 

ought to get a fall over wire, if he will keep his eyes open ; 
, of course, there are cases where a concealed strand of it 
. fence has brought disaster. On the whole, however, I think 
1ay be said that, certainly in the Belvoir, Quorn and Cottes- 

e countries, it is not unduly prevalent. 

There is only one other peculiarity common to most of the 
ting countries comprised in the general description of ‘‘ The 
res,’ and that is the ridge and furrow of the grass. It is 
_ of course, necessary to describe this thing to the Meltonian 
other inhabitant of the Shires; but for the benefit of those 


.o are not, and who have never encountered it, the necessity 
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for drawing attention to it may exist. These ridges and furrows 
—the latter being usually from eight to twelve yards apart— 
disclose the fact that at one time the whole of the Midlands 
were arable land, for these fields are relicts of the old drainage 
system arranged by heaping up the earth from the furrows on 
to the ridges. The horse that has never encountered ridge and 
furrow before always finds it most disconcerting, for sometimes 
the furrow is quite deep enough to throw him out of his stride 
and, perhaps, even bring him down. 

When, therefore, it is said that the best horse is not too 
good if the aspirant would keep hounds in sight in the Belvoir 
and any other of the so-called flying countries, no exaggeration 
has been committed. 
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Hunt horses—that is to say, those ridden by the Master, 
the huntsman and the whips—must be extra specialists at their 
business, for, when hunting hounds, those in charge of the opera- 
tions have many matters of which to think other than the 
surmounting of the obstacles. A Master or a huntsman or a 
whip who cannot get to his hounds is not only badly handicapped, 
but is practically useless. With the “ officials,’ hunting the fox 
is business; with the follower it is pleasure, and that is the 
reason why the former’s horses must be of a type and training 
which make them more than usually capable of looking after 
themselves. The Hunt horse that has to be driven at his fences, 
or that is apt to decline to have them at all, has no real place in 
the picture. 

And I think that in the case of the Belvoir this necessity 
is even more emphasised, owing to the nature of the country 
over which this pack hunts. I see it recorded in ‘“‘ The Memoirs 
of the Belvoir Hunt,’ —a work which was published _pri- 
vately a good many years ago — that in the time of the most 
prominent and celebrated of the Marquesses of Granby, the 
one who was the son of the third Duke of Rutland and was 
famous as a great soldier (he rose to be Commander-in-Chief), 
also as a great figure in the history of the Belvoir Hunt: 
“The huntspeople were chiefly mounted on horses bred at Belvoir. 
Asparagus, son of Pot 8 O’s, and Jupiter were good sires: after 
them old Home and Sir Henry Dimsdale filled the country with 
good hunters.” 3 ; 

In those days, the middle of the eighteenth century, as 
in the present, it was necessary, as we sce, to have hunters with 
some of the best blood in the English Stud Book in their veins. 
It was necessary, because the hounds were even then among 
the fastest in all England. The same thing, naturally, applies 
to-day, when, perhaps, hounds go a bit faster than they did a 
century or so ago and the country is undoubtedly more 
strongly enclosed than it was in the times of ‘‘ The Generous 
Granby.” 

The excellent illustrations which are now published are of 
horses ridden this and last season by the present Master of the 
Belvoir, Major T. Bouch, and his first whip and kennel huntsman, 
Nimrod Capel; but the rest of the establishment is equally well 
mounted, as anyone who hunts with these hounds will, doubtless, 
be readily prepared to admit. I think that what strikes one most 
about the Belvoir Hunt horses is the great similarity of type 
that there is among them. ‘There is not one of them which is 
not the master of his 13st. to r4st., and they are all well over 
16h. and some of the best specimens of their species, the Leicester- 
shire blood hunter, that have ever delighted the eye. To cata- 
logue their individual excellencies might be tedious, and I will, 
therefore, endeavour to confine myself to a very short reference. 
\s a matter of fact, their pictures are sufficiently eloquent of 
themselves to the man or woman with what is called ar eye for 
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a horse. David, a horse the Master rode second upon a rece: 
occasion when I happened to be with these hounds, Major Bow 
considers to be the best he has ever ridden. I can quite belie: 
it. He is the kind that makes the mouth water with en, 

He is one of that quality of fencer which, one feels, does n 
know how to fall. Sunshine is just such another. He sho 

even more quality than David, and Major Bouch rates hi 
perfection. Titwillow comes from the Warwickshire count 

and Major Bouch bought him off Mr. Dan Thwaites. He thin 

him what is called a “‘ smasher,’ and he certainly looks ve 

like his work. Red Knight, a great upstanding horse, is anoth 
which would attract attention anywhere, and when you see hi 
perform, as I have done both last season and this, you reali 
what a great hunter he is. General John Vaughan, the famo 

toth Hussar ex-polo back and one of the very best men to houn 

in all England, sold him to Major Bouch. General Vaugha 

it will be recalled by those who were hunting in Leicestershi 

last season, got a very serious fall indeed when out with t! 
Quorn. Game Pie and Meltonian are both new  purchas: 
from Mr. Beeby, the famous Melton dealer, and of these two 
like Meltonian the better, though I am assured that bot! 
are quite first-class. Galvanic is another new purchase an 
has a great reputation, which he is nobly sustaining. Any 
one of these horses is good enough to win most point-to-point 
steeplechases. 

Turning to Nimrod Capel’s horses and, @ propos point-to- 
points, particularly to Ruan, this horse has won two events, 
including the Atherstone, in which he had 13st. tolb. in the saddle, 
and the roth Hussars Past and Present Officers’ Race. 
Killihuntly is rated the best-looking one in the whole stud of 
the Hunt horses, and Nimrod says that he is as good as he looks 
This I am quite prepared to believe. Twilight, another of 
Nimrod’s stud, is a new purchase and is a Warwickshire hors« 
which has not yet quite accustomed himself to local conditions, 
but he is a grand performer and as handsome as paint. It would 
be merely a case of repetition if one were to go through each one 
of the fine stud of hunters at Knipton, for it would be very difficult 
to pick a bad one. It is to be hoped that Major Bouch’s successor 
in the Mastership of these hounds—for it is now confirmed that 
he has decided to give them up at the end of this season—will 
be as lucky in collecting a stud, and that he may be able to buy 
some of these. They are a pure delight to the horse-lover, and 
each one as you see him seems almost better than the last. 
Good horses do not grow upon every bush, and the mobilisation 
of such a collection of first-class hunters as Major Bouch has 
the good fortune to possess is a task of no small magnitude, 
for it isnot just good luck. Diligent search, good judgment 
and a wide knowledge are the chief—in fact, the only— 
recipes for success. In this case success has been magnili- 
cently achieved. HARBOROUGH. 
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THE IGNORANCE THAT IS BLISS 


EY BERNARD 


KEW days ago my foursome partner and I were 

practising putting on the home green just before starting 

on our afternoon round. The outlook was not a cheerful 

one, even though it then seemed better than it had 

done before lunch. We were plaving a thirty-six hole 
foursome. My partner and I were three down at the end of 
the first round and rather lucky to be no more. My putting 
throughout the morning had been of the most paltry and 
pusillanimous description and lunch had obviously not improved 
it, for, practise as I would, my ball and the hole were like the 
things we used to learn about in Euclid (1 forget their names), 
they would not meet. Then up spake my wise partner and 
said, “You are following through too far.’’ This was an 
entirely new light on the situation, because I felt as if I were 
not following through at all. However, I was only too 
anxious to learn, and I tried a putt or two thinking only of 
not letting the club wander away at its own sweet will but 
of bringing it definitely to a halt at a short distance from 
the place where the ball had been. And behold! I began to 
—more or less—hit the ball. I will not say I putted well ; 
luckily, my partner had most of the putting to do; but I did 
hole two or three putts that I might easily have missed, 
and we saved our bacon and got well out of it with a halved 
match. 

When I got home and reflected drowsily before the fire 
over our lucky escape, I began to think that my partner had 
told me orally what other eminent putters had told me in writing. 
I remembered that Willie Park, the greatest of them al!, had 
in his book on putting been very insistent on the follow through 
having this clear-cut termination. I also remembered that in 
watching Hagen, another magnificent putter, I had been myself 
impressed by this very characteristic of his method. Moreover, 
I am sure it is right. If anyone will experiment with this method 
he will find, I think, that it gives him a certain feeling of definite- 
ness and crispness of hitting. It also seems to mitigate a putting 


DarRWIN. 


disease to which I often fall a victim (I don’t know how it may 
be with others) whereby I lose control of the putter in the bac! 
swing and cannot tell when it proposes to stop. I am talkin 
only of the shorter putts, as to which one is not merely thinkin 
of laying the ball dead but has some reasonable hopes of holing 
In a long approach putt I imagine that it is hardly possible t: 
follow through too far, but at shorter range the ball must | 
struck, not merely coaxed and wheedled towards the hole, an 
a coaxing style, when exaggerated, simply will not strike tl 
ball. The coaxer, when he has lost something of his confidenc: 
is terribly apt to move his body. He tries to follow throug 
with everything he possesses, that fatal body included. Wit 
the long ones it is all very well, but with the short ones { 
No number of exclamation marks can express the horrible thing 
that may befall. 

After that last sentence I ought to ask the printers to put 
a row of stars to signify the passage of time, because when ! 
had written it a most disturbing thought came into my head 
I stopped writing and began to wonder painfully. The point 
of my wonderings is this: Did my partner really diagnose my 
disease with the genius of a true physician and prescribe the 
right cure? Or did he say to himself something like this 
‘This wretched person, who is a millstone round my neck, 
cannot putt, knows he cannot putt, and will not be able to 
putt unless some firm step is taken with him. It does not much 
matter what I tell him as long as I tell him something. It 
cannot possibly make him worse than he is.’’ Did he, therefore, 
tell me the first thing that came into his head? I do not 
say that this was so, for I still cling to the belief in his 
diagnosis; but if it was, my opinion of him as a wise man 
is, if possible, higher than ever. It is part of a physician’s 
wisdom to understand human nature, and golfing human nature 
will often catch with remarkable success at the most ridiculous 
straws. I once told a friend in distress who was snatching at 
his drives to take the club back more with his left hand. I 
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et him some time afterwards and he overwhelmed me with 
uite embarrassing gratitude. ‘“‘ You remember,’ he said, 
what you told me about taking back the club with my right 
-and. Well, I can’t thank you enough. I’ve been driving 
lendidly ever since.” What a truly conscientious person 
ould have done I cannot tell, but I am not ashamed to say 
at I kept silence. It was surely the kinder part. 
Those who were brought up on that delightful work 
lgwick’s Greek Exercise Book, may recall a story which they 
d to translate into Greek prose, about a runaway Beoeotian 
ive. The master and a friend, if my memory is not too dim, 
ursued the slave together, and presently came to an inn 
ver which was written, ‘‘ Let all Boeotians enter here.’’ One 
f them proposed to search the inn, since the slave would clearly 
ive gone in there. The other said no, for the slave, knowing 
iat he would be looked for there, would have avoided that 
in. But, as a matter of fact, the slave could not read and had 
passed on his way. That story is often not inapplicable to 
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ourselves when we have recovered from some golfing ailment. 
We know vaguely that we put, let us say, our right foot further 
back and our left hand more over the club. When the ailment 
shows signs of returning we wonder ourselves into a state of 
absolute futility as to which of those two changes had effected 
the cure. But, as a matter of fact, it was neither of them. It 
was only that a temporarily begotten confidence had made us 
stand still and hit the ball. 

A day or two ago I was reading in the American Golfer 
a short article entitled ‘‘ Wrist Action,’’ by Gene Sarazen. This 
was his first sentence: ‘I am quite frequently asked about 
what I do with my wrists in taking the club back and how they 
behave in starting it down from the top of the back swing and 
the like. Whenever I get this question I have a strong impulse 
to answer that I don’t know.’”’ When I read those words | 
cried aloud that here at last I had found the truly wise and great 
man. But, of course, it would never do to say so in print, 
er what would become of the poor golfing journalist? 





DRY-POINT STUDIES OF BIRD LIFE 


The illustrations of Miss Austen’s etchings ave reproduced by the courtesy of the Greatorex Galleries. 


ITH her dry-point etchings of bird life, Miss 
Winifred Austen comes into a field where are 
many competitors. Yet her productions justify 
her courage. She has a delicacy of line that is 
beyond praise. If we shall say that her art 
obviously owes something to Japanese example, that is no 
hard criticism, It is not so much that it is impossible for any 
artist in this kind to escape this influence, as that the artist 
who did sedulously refuse it would be neglecting most valuable 
help. The heron on the high tree, watchful over its nest, is a 
conspicuous instance in point, and, even more obviously than 
the bird itself, the fir with its small cones, the sparse boughs 
outlined against the sky, are in the Japanese manner. Again, 
in an etching entitled ‘‘ Over the Mere,”’ which shows wild duck 





descending in flight towards the water, the trees are most happily 
and delicately suggested after the same good exemplars. In 
another of wild duck over trees the outline of the tree tops is 
so faintly hinted, with a single fine encircling line, that we are 
at some loss, for the first moment, whether it indicates trees or 
clouds. Too much is sacrificed to delicacy here. 

Miss Austen has closely studied and knows her birds. It 
is rather singular that in the first of the two studies of flying 
wild duck noticed above, she has, in close company, a drake and 
two ducks. This is a society very well observed, for it is thus 
that the ducks so often go, two females with one male. It is 
an arrangement that we frequently see in the nesting time, and 
nearly certainly, sad to say, is evidence of bigamous aberration 
on the drake’s part. So this is just as it should be in the first 
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etching, but in the second we see a leading pair, oan oe oe ae re 
rather separate from the other three which are in i ot 
the principal plane of the picture, and these three ou 
are two drakes and a single duck. This surely is a 
a companionship not nearly so characteristic of pu 
the species. oa 
Partridges in snow is another excellent study, pr 
showing close acquaintance with the manner in off 
which the birds cluster, as if for warmth, slowly or: 
moving, all their feathers bunched out with an S 
appearance of misery and, as it were, of protest da 
against the hard conditions of their world. The an 
variously barred and marked plumage of the te; 
partridge is well given. Then a noticeably good ! th 
etching is that of the snipe downward planing, : : 
much at the angle which he assumes when he th 
sends forth that so-called drumming sound which Hi: 
has been the topic of much debate. From vibra- lin 
tion of two of the outer tail feathers, it has been Ae 
suggested, and is generally accepted, that the nai 
strange noise comes. But lately it has been lin 
hinted, too, that the vibrating wings also may ne 
play a part in the drumming, and certainly, with Th 
so small a bird as the snipe and so remarkably fae 
far-carrvying a sound as its drum, it makes for the 
more easy credibility that we should bring as many ha 
feathers as we may into the making of the sound. ore 
Yet this downward planing through the air is a lig 
poise into which the snipe often falls at times oh 
other than the nesting date and without any it | 
drumming. There is no reason, in the etching, wu 
to suppose that the artist had the drumming in Mr 
her mind as the graver worked. The lapwing aa 
is a favourite with all draughtsmen of birds in we 
line, because of the interesting curves of its form Sh 
and of its head crest, and also because it has ; ae 
a way of throwing itself into curious attitudes, po: 
even on the ground; still more so in flight. A 
Miss Austen gives us a group standing at rest, the 
preening their feathers, one in that very singular the 
attitude which birds take when they are combing a 
out a wing with the claws of one foot extended u . the 
backwards. The artist shows us just the first ; ait 
movement of this action here, not its greatest ; her 
extension of the foot and wing. And that is an the 
excellent note which she keeps throughout, the “HERON GUARDING NEST.” 4 tor 
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restraint, the avoidance of extreme or exag- 
gerated action. The heron is watchfully on 
guard, every angle of his legs and body and 
long neck tells us so; his feet have an energetic, 
purposeful grip of his perch, but there is no 
gaping extravagance of outlook. Miss Austen 
prefers to understate her effects, rather than 
offend by inclining to exaggeration. We are 
grateful. 

If we may, without presumption, we would 
dare tell her that she has missed here and there 
an effect which might give her work added in- 
terest and strength. If we take, for example, 
that group of the lapwing—the birds stand on 
a flat surface, which either is, or well may be, 
that of long low levels by the sea or estuary. 
Have we not seen, in many an etching and 
line drawing of birds in like situation, how fine 
is the effect of long, nearly straight lines defining 
mud flats, or the marge of the sea? The level 
lines convey a sense of distance and of the 
mystery which the distance always may contain. 
Then, etching wild fowl, the artist inevitably 
invites comparison with Mr. Frank Benson, 
the American etcher of wild duck in flight 
par excellence. He assists the effect of his fore- 
ground fowl immensely by masses of dark and 
light sky or land contrasted. He creates a 
chiaroscuro that is almost Rembrandtesque. Might 
it not give force to the delicacy of Miss Austen’s 
work if she were to take herein a hint from 
Mr. Benson? We trust she may forgive these 
impertinences, on which we should not venture 
were our admiration of her work less sincere. 
She is not afraid of the most difficult poses 
and is very successful with that very testing 
position of the nearer wing of a flying bird seen 
in profile. The foreshortening of that wing in 
the wild duck etchings is perfectly done, and in 
the second of these, that in which the one lady 
is in the unusual society of the two gentlemen, 
the attitude of the wings is wonderfully expres- 
sive of the movement, for the ducks are certainly 
here putting on the brake, as it were—holding 
their wings so as to arrest their flight, prepara- 
tory, as it would seem, to planing downwards 
towards a well known piece of water. The intention of the 
birds at the moment is uncommonly well conveyed to us, for 


THE WAR OF 


HE storm clouds are gathering in the Rugby football 
world, and already there is a case for the Ambassadors’ 
Conference, if not for the League of Nations. History 
has repeated itself, and it is all the more unfortunate 
that trouble should have arisen so soon after the 
celebrations of the centenary of the game. Twenty-five vears 
ago A. J. Gould, most famous of Newport players and Welsh 
three-quarter backs, was presented with a house on his retire- 
ment. This led to a dispute with the Scottish Rugby Union, 
and the match between Scotland and Wales was cancelled for 
two years. Now, a presentation of watches to the members 
of the Newport side, which went through last season with an 
unbroken record, has produced a situation even more dangerous. 

The Scottish Rugby Union has again objected to the presents, 
and has suspended Neil McPherson, a Scottish International, 
who plays for Newport, for refusing to return his watch at their 
hidding. Dr. Roche, an Irish International and clubmate of 
McPherson, has been called upon by the Irish Rugby Union 
for an account of the matter. A still further complication 
is that Edwards, the stalwart English forward, is a member of 
the same club. 

It is not only the effect on these individuals that is serious, 
but it must be remembered that Scotland has placed a ban 
on the Newport Club and all its players, which means that 
no Scottish team will be permitted to play against Newport 
or any side which includes any of the Newport Club players. 
This might well lead to the cancellation of the Scotland-Wales, 
Scotland-England, Scotland-Ireland and _ possibly England- 
Ireland matches, unless some settlement is reached. So far 
as Newport and the individual players are concerned, the 
matter appears to be in order, for the consent of the Welsh 
Rugby Union was obtained before the presentations were made. 
McPherson, Roche and Edwards and their colleagues must be 
absolved from any blame in accepting their watches; if anyone 
is to blame, it is the Welsh Rugby Union. There appears to 
be some doubt, as it is stated that the Newport Athletic Club 
(to which the Rugby football club is affiliated) subscribed to the 
fund raised by voluntary subscriptions for this purpose. If 
any part of the money raised was derived from cluh funds, the 
presents «were contrary to the amateur laws of the game. 
Apart from this point, there is ample precedent for the 
giving of presents to distinguished players, for are not caps 
presented to International players and medals or other mementoes 
to winners of county championships ? 
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SNIPE DOWNWARD PLANING. 


here, as always with this artist, the indication is given with 
restraint —just enough to tell us the meaning and no more. 


THE WATCHES 


There is another case within my recollection which affords 
a precedent—so far as England is concerned. In 1902 that fine 
forward and good sportsman, S. G. Williams of Devonport 
Albion, was given a gold watch by his friends and admirers 
in recognition of his selection to play for England. There was 
no secret about it, and no doubt the sanction of the English 
Rugby Union was obtained. I well remember Williams showing 
me the watch when we were travelling up to Leicester for the 
Irish match in February of that year. An even more recent 
instance was a similar gift to E. R. Gardner, the England and 
Devonport Services forward. While no one is more jealous 
of his amateur status than the player of Rugby football, 
it seems a thousand pities that a squabble over a technical 
point by the Unions concerned should interfere with the 
series of International matches or reflect on the integrity 
of individual players. Nobody would be so stupid as_ to 
suggest that McPherson and the others play the game for 
the sake of any possible material advantages that may be 
forthcoming; that the consent of one of the great national 
Unions had been obtained would sufficiently answer any such 
doubt, and the player of Rugby football is not likely to trouble 
his head over matters of high politics. One can only hope that 
a ‘‘ speedy issue’? may be found by all concerned. 

As usual, one of the Universities that will do battle on 
December 11th is a hot favourite. Oxford certainly appear 
to be very much above the average and _ their—present 
unbroken record gives their supporters every ground for hope, 
but there is probably no other important match in which “ form ’ 
is so often and so easily upset. So recently as 1921, when 
Oxford’s chance of defeating Cambridge—with their powerful 
pack of forwards—seemed hopeless, the unexpected happened. 
It would be a brave man, as well as a rash one, who would predict 
a similar result this year, but there is no doubt that Cambridge 
improve with each match that is played, and a final polish of 
the forwards by that great leader, J. Daniel, may work wonders. 

The Oxford captain still seems to be undecided whether 
to play Lawton or Kittermaster at stand-off half; most 


critics prefer Lawton, and his fine play against the 
Harlequins last Saturday may solve the problem _ for 
Macpherson. At scrum-half Cambridge will hold an advan- 


tage, whether Young or Douty plays. On the other hand, 
the Oxford three-quarter line, though perhaps no_ better 
individually, is a more dangerous attacking machine than 
that. of Cambridge. LEONARD R. TosswILt. 
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ADMIRALTY BUILDING—IL 
ADMIRALTY HOUSE, WHITEHALL. 


O the right of the new Admiralty as you see it from 
the Horse Guards Parade, and to the left of the old 
buildings as you look at them from Whitehall can 
be seen, standing back from the road, a wing run- 
ning south, though, at the present time, it is partially 
hidden by a two-storey hut. There, tucked away out of the 
view of all but the most dilatory passer-by, is the official 
residence of the First Lord of the Admiralty. It is attained 
by a. door in the left side of the courtyard close up to the 
centre block. All the other residences of the Lords of 
Admiralty, which took up the greater part of the rest of the 
building, including that of the First Secretary over the 
entrance hall, have one by one been converted into offices. 
The traditions of the Admiralty—going back, as we saw 
last week, to the days when the Admiralty was on Deptford 
Green, overlooking the ‘Thames—favoured an intimate mode of 
conducting business, by discussion in the apartments of the 
Lord High Admiral or his representatives. In continuance 
of this tradition the Admiralty had been built as a kind of 
college for the residence of these representatives, and the 
Board Room was also used by the First Lord as a dining- 
room. By 1786, however, room was wanted for offices for a 
growing staff, necessitated by the increasing size of the Fleet, 
was 


multiplicity of stations and elaboration of control]. It 
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accordingly decided to convert the residence of the First Lord 
himself into office rooms. Fortunately, at that time the First 
Lord, the second Earl of Chatham, was the Prime Minister’s 
brother, and little impediment was met in convincing the 
Government of the necessity for building new quarters on a 
more splendid scale for him. In the Parliamentary proceedings 
for June gth, 1786, we learn that {13.000 was the estimate for 
new office accommodation, a sum which the accounts show 
to have been exceeded only to the extent of £310. Some opposi- 
tion was encountered in committee of supply; Mr. Jolliffe 
thought the works not only unnecessary, but useless. He knew 
additional accommodation for clerks was required, but, casting 
his eyes upon the plan of the proposed buildings, he found a 
magnificent dwelling-house instead of offices, the expense of 
which, he was convinced, would amount to £30,000 ; whereupon 
he went on to speak of the Sinking Fund. Mr. Hopkins, one 
of the Admiralty Lords, replied that the clerks were huddled 
in small rooms, some lying below the level of the pavement, 
lit only by candles ; papers lay in confused heaps, instead of 
being locked up. Mr. Francis then enquired if drawing-rooms, 
library and bedchambers were intended for locking up papers. 
Mr. Pitt himself answered that these were for the accommoda- 
tion of the First Lord, whose present house would be converted 
into offices. ‘‘ After some little conversation,” the Repcrt 
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concludes, “‘ and opposition [I am sorry to see] on the part of 
Mr. Hussey,” the proposal was carried. 

The only remaining part of the old First Lord’s house 
is the present front hall, which gives to the right on to the 
“best stairs’? which we discussed last week. The rest 
of the rooms that had been turned into offices in 1786 were 
demolished when the new south block was erected in 1903. 
When Samuel Pepys Cockerell added the new wing for the 
Earl of Chatham, the staircase leading from the hall to the 
former apartments of the First Lord was removed and a doorway 
was pierced in the south wall into a second hall, which was 
constructed beyond with a staircase at its western end (Fig. 1). 
At present this inner hall is extremely dark, on account of the 
‘temporary ” building which blocks its east window, but 
which is shortly, we are glad to learn, to be demolished. 

Reverting for a moment to the original hall, it has recently 
been redecorated and is remarkable chiefly for the portrait of 
the Duke of Cumberland above the chimneypiece, presented 
by Lord Lee of Fareham. This is contained by a most elaborate 
frame composed of martial trophies. Originally, the First 
Lord’s staircase began to the left of the entrance door, ran up 
the wall by the present fireplace, and that opposite the entrance, 
to the first floor. On the right of the entrance door is an oil 
painting of the Battle of Sole Bay, bequeathed by that other 
eminent First Lord, the fourth Earl of Sandwich. A whole 
series of the battle is at Sandwich, in the town hall. In some 
ways the Earl of Sandwich is the most notable man who ever 
resided in this corner of the Admiralty. He held the office 
for three periods : From 1748 to 1751 he was First Lord under 
Newcastle in the Duke of Bedford’s interest, and, having the 
advantage to have Anson as his senior naval colleague, became 
remarkable for his efficiency and the excellent reforms he 
introduced into the Navy. ‘Twelve years later, in 1763, he was 
back again, when the new screen which Adam had recently 
erected (1761) was confronted by an infuriated mob which, in 
consequence of the prosecution of Wilkes, was crying for his 
blood. 

During his third tenure of office, under Lord North, from 
1771 to 1782, Miss Martha Ray lived with him here, and the 
Navy reached the lowest pitch of inefficiency and corruption that 
has ever yet been known. Not that the First Lord allowed it to 
do so intentionally ; but his system of organised jobbery enabled it 
to. The result was our unfortunate condition when war broke 
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out with France in 1778—ships rotten, stores non-existent, 
and admirals declining to accept command under a chief with 
whom their honour was not safe. In 1778, moreover, two events 
occurred finally to degrade the First Lord. Admiral Keppel, 
a Whig, had been given command of the decayed Fleet, in the 
hope, his partisans said, that the ministerial responsibility 
for the reverses which would inevitably result from the putrid 
condition of the Navy, might safely be attributed to Keppel’s 
incompetence. Sure enough, the charge was made and the 
admiral court-martialled ; but, in spite of Sandwich’s efforts, 
he was triumphantly acquitted. Hard on this disgraceful affair 
followed the murder of Sandwich’s mistress outside Covent 
Garden Theatre by a popular Mayfair preacher, the Rev. 
James Hackman, for six years her ardent admirer, and then 
priest at Park Street Chapel, Grosvenor Square. All nice 
people—who can support the grossest immorality in the public, 
but are inexpressibly shocked by the revelation of a suspicion 
of it in the private, life of an eminent man—were now outraged 
beyond endurance. The majority approved Mr. Hackman, and 
among those who rode in the coach with him to Tyburn was 
none other than Boswell. A portrait of Miss Ray, presented 
by Lord Lee, hangs over one of the chimneypieces in Admiralty 
House (Fig. 7). In spite of the opprobrium which all plain 
men attached to his name, Sandwich continued First Lord 
till the fall of the North Government in 1782; while in Society, 
and even at the Admiralty, his easy temper and affability, his 
generosity and amusing parties made him universally beloved. 

The supplies for building the new wing were passed on 
June gth, 1786. Work seems to have been begun on the founda- 
tions, however, as early as April roth, but to have temporarily 
ceased on June 3rd, presumably in attendance upon the vote 
of supply. During this period the foundations were dug 
“for the new office building South of the great staircase,” 
old foundations were dug up and the earth removed. These 
old foundations were, presumably, those of Kinnoul House, 
which adjoined the Admiralty on the south and was demolished 
for the new wing to be built. The life interest of this building 
had been secured by Sir Robert Taylor, who, then at the end 
of his immensely successful life, was architect to the Admiralty 
and resided in Spring Gardens; it was purchased from him 
for £3,200. 

The reason for Taylor not having carried out this addition 
to the Admiralty himself may well have been his age—he was 
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seventy-two, and he died two years later; but Samuel Pepys 
Cockerell, who did do the work, was a pupil of his, and probably 
a favourite, for in 1788 he succeeded him as surveyor to the 
Admiralty, and his son, C. R. Cockerell, eventually designed 
the Taylorian Building at Oxford, for the erection of which 
Sir Robert left the bulk of his fortune. 

That Taylor, however, continued his function of ‘‘ surveyor ” 
until his death is shown in the following entry in Cockerell’s 
accounts, made out in 1795 : 

1786, 87. To myself in part of the sum of £600 allowed me for making 
88, 89, 90 designs for the building, directing and superintending 

gI the execution, three years at £200, measuring the several 
works, and making out the whole of the accounts. 
From which we gather that he only “ directed and superintended”’ 
for three years, 7.e., from 1789 till 1791—that is, from after 
Taylor’s death. 

Samuel Cockerell was not an original architect. He is 
said to have been much respected, however, and frequently 
consulted. Nash, his fellow-pupil, must have been the brilliant 
member of Sir Robert’s office. But, as can be seen from these 
rooms at Admiralty House, he continued the official Palladian 
traditions inculcated by Taylor, entirely unaffected by the 
popular mannerism of the Adams and Wyatt. He, Nash and 
the other pupils of Taylor are the connecting link between 
Chambers and the Late Palladian architects, and the ponderous, 
uninspired official architecture which endured until the days of 
Sir Gilbert Scott and the Gothic revival. More, one of his pupils 
was Latrobe, who built the Capitol at Washington (the central 
part of the existing building), and so extended the influence 
into the genesis of the present home of classic architecture. 

His other works are not very important—two houses for 
Lord Heathfield in Devonshire ; the east end of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster ; the present tower of St. Anne’s, Soho, and a 
few others. 

His Admiralty work, though formal, is, by that very quality, 
rendered a dignified official residence. And it is not his fault 
if the hardness of his designs is enhanced by the spiritless nature 
of the ornamental details. ‘These—cornices, mouldings and 
friezes—were supplied by the yard by the plasterer and vendor 
of composition ornaments in an age when mechanical repetition 
had substituted the handicraft of earlier epochs. 

A curious coincidence with regard to the contractors who 
provided interior fittings for this building is the number of 
them who were fathers to men who subsequently achieved 
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distinction. Cockerell, we have already noticed, had a mere 
famous son, C. R. Cockerell, R.A. Papworth, ‘‘ the eminent 
stuccoist,” who carried out the plasterwork, was father to 
J. B. Papworth, the architect and writer of the first half of the 
nineteenth century ; while Richard Westmacott, who provided 
the marble chimneypieces (though he did not execute them, as 
we shall see later on), was father to Sir Richard Westmacott, 
the sculptor, whose practice is said to have been second only 
to Chantrey’s. He did the,statue to the Duke of York that now 
surmounts the column, and also designed the “ Achilles” of 
Hyde Park. 

The building was, fortunately, complete when the nation 
entered upon the greatest war till then recorded in our history. 
The Earl of Chatham was still First Lord, with Lord Hood and 
Alan Gardner and, at a later date, Sir Charles Midd'eton as 
professional lords on the board. At the end of 1794 Chatham 
was succeeded by George Earl Spencer. Evan Nepean was 
First Secretary from 1795 till 1804, when he was succeeded by 
the Second Secretary, William Marsden. In 1801 Spencer was 
succeeded by St. Vincent as First Lord, and there is an amusing 
picture of Admiralty House at the time of his tenure contained 
in a letter from St. Vincent to Mrs. Ricketts, his sister : 

Mortimer St. 16 Feb. 1801. 
I have every comfort, and rooms sufficient to my purpose, in so much 
I mean not to go into Admiralty House until it has gone through a 
complete scouring and painting, very much wanted ; for the servants 
of Lord and Lady Chatham were very sluttish, and Lady Spencer 
is ashamed to leave it in so dirty a state, although she had done every- 
thing in her power to make it otherwise. 

St. Vincent was followed in 1804 by Henry Viscount 
Melville, who was impeached for regrettable circumstances ; 
whereupon Middleton, created Lord Barham, succeeded him 
for one year, in time to take a splendid share in planning the 
Trafalgar campaign. It was Marsden who, finishing some 
business in the boardroom at 1 a.m. on November 6th, 1805, 
received Lieutenant Lapenoti¢re with important despatches 
from Admiral Collingwood. 

The great room was dark, the embers dully glowing, and Mr. 
Marsden had taken his candle preparatory to shuffling wearily 
to bed. A knock—and a travel-stained officer enters, emotion 
blanching every muscle of his face. Without a preliminary word : 
“Sir,” he said, ‘‘ we have gained a great victory, but we have 
lost Lord Nelson.” ‘‘ The effect thus produced on me,” Mr. 


Marsden used afterwards to relate, “ it is not to my purpose to 
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describe. Lord 
Barham had re- 
tired to rest as 
had the domestics, 
and it was not 
until after some 
research that I 
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many of the rooms 
changed their 
function, and it 
is not, therefore, 
always possible to 
identify those 
mentioned in the 





could discover 
the room in which 
he slept. Drawing 
aside the curtains 
with a candle in 
my hand, I woke 
the old peer from 
a sound slumber. 
He showed no 
symptom of 
alarm, but calmly 
asked, ‘ What 
news, Mr. 
Marsden ?’” 
Among the 
greatest First 
Secretaries was 
John Wilson 
Croker (1809-30), 
with Robert 
Lord Melville 
First Lord from Copyright. 
12 till 1830, 
excepting the year May, 1827—March, 1828, when the Duke of 
Clarence was Lord High Admiral. In 1845 Sir John Barrow 
vacated the office of Second Secretary, which he had held since 
1804. Other First Lords who have left their mark on the Admiralty 
were: Sir James Graham, 1830-34 and 1853-55; Sir Charles 
Wood, 1855-58; H. C. E. Childers, 1868-71 ; G. J. Goschen, 
1871-74 and 1895-1990; and W. HI. Smith from 1877 till 1880. 
In accordance with the personal tradition of the Admiralty, 
much of the First Lord’s official work was carried out in his 
own residence. ‘The present library, until the new buildings 
were erected, was his official room. In the course of years, 
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accounts with 
them as they exist 
to-day. 

The staircase 
hall, however, is 
unmistakable. 
The stairs are 
now adorned with 
the names and 
many _ engraved 
portraits of the 
First Lords. The 
ironwork of it 
was carried out by 
John Mackel, 
smith, from 
Cockerell’s de- 
signs, and _ cost 
£115, plus £7 ros. 
for the carved 
patterns. 
‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ The most 

striking room 
is the drawing-room, opening immediately out of this hall 
(Fig. 3). Chimneypiece, furniture and pictures are all of 
exceptional interest. The latter are parts of the series, 
which fill most of the First Lord’s walls, painted by Hodges, 
Webber and Westall from sketches made by them during 
voyages of exploration to Australia. Hodges accompanied 
Cook’s 1774 expedition, visiting the Cape, Easter Island 
the Marquesas, Otaheite and New Zealand. Webber was 
in Captain Cook’s last voyage (1776-79), and painted pictures of 
Cracatoa (between Sumatra and Java), Macao, also of Poedooa, 
daughter of Oree, chief of one of the Society Islands; while 
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Westall sailed with Captain Flinders’ expedition of 1801 and 
brought back some charming views of Australia from the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, “‘ New Holland,” Port Lincoln and other spots. 
Some of these works are, naturally, of immense interest to 
Australians, and were recently inspected by the Dominion 
Premiers when they dined at Admiralty House. ‘They form a 
most intriguing mural decoration: but one ventures to hazard 
that more appropriate pictures could be found to decorate the 
First Lord’s house, while these pictures would be of inest!mable 
interest in Melbourne and other Australian galleries. 

The furniture which adorns this room is probably one 
of the most curious sets in this country. It is called, with triple 
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appropriateness, the ‘‘ Fish furniture,” for it is composed of 
dolphins, and was made to the order of a Mr., and presented 
by a Mrs., Fish. It was intended for the house of the Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital, and was removed to Whitehall on the 
closing of the hospital in 1869. In the hall is the centrepiece 
of the set, a curious three-cornered erection of dolphins, in 
two tiers, supporting with their tails a glass vase, designed to 
be illuminated from within, and painted with a view of the 
Battle of Trafalgar and a likeness of Lord Nelson in ‘Triumph. 
Behind is a brass plate with the history of the pieces : 

The gift of John Fish Esq. of Kempton Park. Presented by his 
widow and executrix 1815 to the memory of Lord Viscount Nelson 
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The date of this astonishing set is, 
therefore, about 1805. At that date 
furniture of bizarre and _ fantastic 
design was not uncommon ; but the 
set carries the extravagance to its apo- 
theosis. Moreover, there is a certain 
grandeur about such pieces as the 
centrepiece in the hall and the table 
(Fig. 13). It is vigorously carved, 
strongly made and beautifully gessoed ; 
but every law of instruction and 
zsthetics is not only violated, but out- 
raged. ‘The undeniable charm is that 
of the monstrosity. 

The Admiralty buildings had to 
be built with a due regard to economy. 
Therefore, we find that all the 
chimneypieces were brought from 
houses being dismantled or decorated. 
A propos of the magnificent one in 
the drawing-room, we may therefore 
examine them all together and see if we 
can assign them to their respective 
provenances. Richard Westmacott, 
whose shops were at 24, Mount Street, 
managed the transport and repair of 
the chimneypieces, which came, four 
of them, from ‘‘ the house of the late 
Sir Gregory Page,” three from York 
House and one from Lord Egremont’s. 

Sir Gregory Page, Bt., son of a 
director of the East India Company, 
built a big Palladian house, with portico 
and wings, at Wricklesmarsh, Black- 
heath, in 1721. Many thought it one 
of the finest houses in England, rather 
resembling a Royal palace than a 
private residence ; and James, the archi- 
tect, has the distinction of having 
completed itin one year. Sir Gregory 
lived until 1775, but the relative who 
succeeded him sold the whole building 
in 1784 to John Cator of Beckenham, 
who, in 1787, put up the edifice to 
auction, and Lysons found much of it 
still standing in 1796. We may, there- 
fore, expect to find the influence of 
Kent and the florid skill of the Italians 
in the Blackheath pieces. 

York House, the provenance of 
three of the remaining pieces, took a 
little time to identify. The famous 
one where Wolsey ruled and which 
Buckingham rebuilt was, as we saw 
last week, pulled down in 1672. But 
for a few years at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, the house now called 
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Albany belonged to Frederick Duke 
of York, and was called by his 
name (as it is still after his second 
ducal title). This was built by 
Chambers on the site of one built 
by the famous Earl of Sunderland. 
Authorities vary as to who com- 
missioned the building and, therefore, 
as to its exact date. Before 1770 it was 
bought by Lord Holland, and in that 
year was sold by him to the first Lord 
Melbourne, who most probably 
employed Chambers to rebuild it. 
Torrens (Melbourne Papers) says that 
Lady Melbourne lavished vast sums 
on it, employing Cipriani and Wheatley 
to paint ceilings. It was then known 
as Melbourne House. The Duke of 
York’s first ménage was Dover House 
in Whitehall, which he had obtained by 
exchange in 1784 from Lord Amherst, 
the veteran conqueror of Canada, 
whom the duke was destined to succeed 
as Commander-in-Chief in 1798. At 
a date that is uncertain tte duke and 
Melbourne now exchanged houses. 
The most probable date for the 
transaction is 1788—the year after the 
duke’s return from four years’ residence 
in Germany as Bishop of Osnaburgh, 
and the year of the transport of the 
chimneypieces by Westmacott to the 
Admiralty. These three would, there- 
fore, most likely be of a more English 
appearance than the Blackheath ones. 
The chimneypiece brought “ from 
Lord Egremont’s”’ I have not been 
able to identify, nor is it easy to find 
a plausible reason for the Duke of 
York’s expulsion of such excellent work 
from his house, save on the assumption 
that he employed Holland (as he had 
at Dover House, the present Scottish 
Office) to redecorate it in a more 
fashionable style. 

Albany was not converted to its 
present use till 1804. 

Of the mantelpieces which we 
illustrate it seems possible to identify 
the three from York House, and two 
may well have come from Blackheath. 
First and foremost among those from 
York House is probably the exquisite 
chimneypiece of the music - room 
(Fig. 6), which must be of a date 
between 1760 and 1780 and have 
come from the chisel of a master. It is 
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ell worthy of Wilton, who is 
10wn to have often worked 
xr Chambers; a fact which 
iggests that it may have come 
‘om old Melbourne House. 

chimneypiece that is difficult 
‘ identification is that in the 
mall drawing-room (Fig. 7), 
vith the portrait of Martha 
ay over it. This appears to 
late from about 1786 and to 
,ave been specially made, with 
he dolphins. One can only 
uppose that Lord Chatham 
inserted it on his own account. 
‘urning now to the others, 
Westmacott describes in some 
detail the ones he brought from 
York House. “ Rich statuary 
marble chimneypiece with 
Siena marble columns, carved 
freeze, fixed in bedroom, £63 ” 
must be that in the boudoir 
(Fig. 9) ; while its companion, 
‘“ A d° with rich basso relievo 
tablet and freezes fixed in 
waiting room, £63 ”’ is certainly 
that in the present dining-room 
(Fig.12). In both these such 
late ornaments as cisterns and 
urns appear, with debased 
florid scrollwork and very deli- 
cate centre tablets, the subject 
of the latter—‘ Hercules re- 
jecting Pleasure and choosing 
Virtue,” from the engraving 
by Gribelin of 1713—from a 
picture by Paulo Matthei at 
Naples. “‘ A d° d° with basso 
relievo tablet, rich swags of 
fruit, foliage, etc., in frieze 
and pedestals, fixed in Library, 
£84,” would appear to refer to 
the lovely piece mentioned in 
the Ballroom (Fig. 6). The 
details in this all point to a 


date late in the eighteenth century. 


left to bring from Blackheath. 
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We have now four 
Unfortunately, we only know 
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their prices: {94, £86, £84 
and {25. The {£94 chimney- 
piece is, probably, the great 
piece in the present drawing- 
room (Fig. 8), which is in the 
most baroque style of the seven- 
teen-twenties. Another one 
which I ascribed to Blackheath 
is that in the library (Fig. 10). 
The description of the one 
brought from York House and 
put “in the Library ” cannot 
apply to this one, of which the 
workmanship — admirable in 
the vigorous scrolling of the 
curls on the terms’ heads— 
may be ascribed to one of the 
numerous Italians who followed 
the Burlingtonians home at 
that date. A third, probably 
bought for {£86 is that in 
the State Bedroom (Fig. 11). 
The one referred to as 
coming from Lord 
Egremont’s, cannot now be 
identified ; nor can I discover 
the house whence it came. 
We have no clue of price 
or location to assist us in 
a conjecture. 

Various other objects were 
bought at Sir Gregory Page’s : 
window - shutters, architraves, 
two mahogany doors, a frontis- 
piece and columns are men- 
tioned. In fact, Pepys Cockerell 
contrived to assemble a quan- 
tity of work far finer than his 
age could produce at a very 
moderate figure. 

The library (Fig. 4) is 
above the drawing-room, look- 
ing out on to the Horse Guards. 
Till very recent years the First 
Lord used it for transacting 
business. Since he has per- 


manently moved his office to the new buildings, some of the 
library furniture has followed him, including the admirabl: 
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‘Tompion clock, with a 24-hour dial (Fig. 15). It is wound only 
once a year, and was presented by Queen Anne either: during 
her short, or her husband’s longer, tenure of the office of Lord 
High Admiral. 

The dining-room, on the ground floor, overlooking White- 
hall, has its contemporary mahogany furniture, a tremendous 
picture by Hodges of Otaheitian war-boats, and is hung round 
with all the original pictures obtainable of Secretaries of the 
Admiralty, beginning with Samuel Pepys. 

Looking one way to St. Paul’s (you catch a surprise view 
of it framed in a street opposite) and the other over the Horse 
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Ariel ou La Vie de Shelley, par André Maurois. (Grasset : Les Cahiers 

Verts, ofr.) 

SHOULD never have thought that a Life of Shelley would 

have been one of the season’s great successes on the other 

side of the Channel ; but here is 4rie/ well on in its second 

hundred thousand! Shelley has long been a favourite 

poet with the French. His cosmic sense, his love of pure 
ideas, his devotion to liberty, his complex subtlety of sentiment 
as distinct from passion, his humanitarian bent, and, underneath 
the filmy mantle of his form, something in the nature of his 
mind which is rigid, absolute and logical, make him more 
akin, perhaps, to the spirit of France than to our various and 
fluctuating England. Yes, in England Shelley is a wonderful 
exquisite freak. He left no school behind him. His con- 
temporaries reviled and did not read him. 

Well, in this despised Shelley, a French critic, M. Maurois, 
recognises a beneficent spirit—one of the Pities—not quite 
an angel, perhaps, being given to lose his way in this perplexing 
world of ours, and by no means a guardian angel, yet something 
as beautiful and bright, whose natural home is infinity, yet 
whose genius, ill-adapted to our sublunary sphere, cannot 
proceed without misadventures, sometimes tragic, some- 
times comic. The wings, so to speak, are always getting 
in his way. 
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Guards, with great airy rooms and generous windows, Admiralty 
House casts into mortifying shade all the other Governmental 
residences. It probably reached its zenith in interest and beauty 
during the tenure of Lord Lee, but Colonel and Mrs. Amery 
have brought in some charming furniture and excellent taste. 
One leaves the building beneath Ripley’s portico and Adam’s 
screen with the rooted determination to follow the advice of 
a certain very famous [First Lord, and to attain, by diligent 
application to one’s desk and a rigid abstention from the perilous 
element, to the office that enjoys such a splendid responsibility 
and so delightful a home. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


FRENCH ARIEL 


DUCLAUX. 


And now I hear you asking me why—since I consider 
Shelley a poet so congenial to the Frenck—I am surprised at 
the immense success of his biography ? Because Shelley repre- 
sents a tendency in thought and in politics which 1s not in 
harmony with the spirit of the hour. Shelley is a republican, 
a thinker and a freethinker. He worships at the same shrine 
as Victor Hugo; the same causes have sent him out of fashion. 
It is Keats nowadays “ chi ha il grido,” and certainly he chimes 
in better with the quire of poets who, at this moment, are the 
idols of literary Paris: Baudelaire, first and foremost, with 
Verlaine, Rimbaud, Mallarmé and Valéry as his attendants : 
poets more conspicuous for music, colour and spiritual pro- 
fundity than for thought or imagination ; Baudelaire is a great 
poet whom I have always admired, recognising behind the 
prurience and the perfumery the deep conviction of sin, the 
sense of Eternal Beauty. But the prurience and the perfumery 
are there, and would, I think, forbid Shelley’s hovering in his 
neighbourhood. Baudelaire used to seem rather a disreputable 
poet, and I have been frequently upbraided for admiring and 
even loving him. Now, by some sleight of hand, he has become 
positively bien-pensant, and his name is the shibboleth of Catholic 
and monarchical convictions. How surprised the great singers 
in Elysium would be could they learn on what grounds they are 
admired and then discredited ! 
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M. André Maurois has evaded the difficulty by leaving 
helley’s poetry considerably in the background. It is not the 
ithor of ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” of the ‘‘ Ode written in 
veiection,” of the “‘ Ode to the West Wind ”’; it is the rare 
ad exquisite human being, it is Ariel who interests him. 
rom what stock did he spring? Against what realities did 
e ‘ineffectual Angel” dash his delicate pinions ? How did 
.e meet death ? These are the questions which M. André 
laurois has set himself to answer in a book which is not 
ntirely an historical novel, nor quite a biography, nor yet a 
study in psychological analysis, but something of all three—like 
Mr. Lytton Strachey’s “‘ Queen Victoria.” 

Most of Shelley’s readers have at least some idea of the 
amatory incidents that so tragically traversed a life he hoped 
to make entirely beneficent ; they have wept over the suicide 
of poor forsaken Harriet; they have pitied Mary Godwin, 
wedded to a man who “ had loved Antigone in a former life” 
the pathetic figures of Fanny Imlay, “ Claire’ Clairmont, 
Cornelia Turner, Emilia Viviani, Jane Williams, flit across 
the screen of their fancy, figures already changed into nymphs, 
made mythological—so that I scarcely can understand how my 
riend, Vernon Lee, in the days of her childhood, can have 
known Cornelia Turner, then a very old lady, established on 
the banks of the Lake of Geneva. ‘‘ And so you once saw 
Shelley plain?” Or, if not Shelley, at least one of those who, 
for an hour, had his heart in keeping—that magical heart— 
cor cordium ! 

But few of us know much about Shellev’s family, of whom 
M. Maurois draws an astonishing picture, worthy of the hand 
that limned for us Colonel Bramble—that dull and prosperous 
county family, with its background of eccentricity, into which 
some error of Olympus dropped the changeling of the gods 
[ wish he had told us still more about Shelley’s grandfather, 
Sir Bysshe, who, having made a great fortune in his youth 
by trading in the Indies (not in America) came back to vegetate 
rather sordidly in a Sussex village, letting the great house he had 
built, which he considered too expensive to keep up. Mr. Max 
Beerbohm has summed up Shelley as ‘‘a crystal-clear crank.” 
Sir Bysshe was a crank, not crystal-clear, but sufficiently turbid, 
and as egotistic as Shelley was brimming over with altruism ; 
yet there are points of resemblance—an audacity, a certain hard- 
ness, a charm of manner, a courage ; while what was cynicism in 
the old man appeared in the young one as an independent faith 
in his own ideas. If M. Maurois has not insisted much on 
Sir Bysshe, he has given us a wonderful portrait of his son, 
Mr. Timothy Shelley, the Member. Nothing is so difficult 
as to draw a masterly, an arresting portrait of a commonplace 
person. M. Maurois has done it twice. His Harriet is as 
real as his Timothy Shelley, and she is infinitely touching. 
Such a well meaning, honest little maid, as far as she goes. 
Alas! she does not go very far, and there is something in her 
ineradicably common. The starch of her sleeves will sadly 
ruffle Ariel’s wings when, in a mood of pitying tenderness, 
he deigns to stoop to embrace her, while she clings to him in 
desperate endearments ! 

Mary, too, is admirably realised: ‘‘ cette Mary aux yeux 
noisette était fine et rigide comme une épée”’; we feel Mary’s 
devotedness, and the something absolute in her which matched 
with the same quality in Shelley; but, perhaps, M. Maurois 
might have underlined more strongly the uncommon mental 
capacity of Mary Wollstonecraft’s daughter. The woman who 
could conceive and write “‘ Frankenstein ”’ may certainly rank 
among the fit and few; Shelley’s sole piece of good luck was 
his association with her. M. Maurois’ Byron, too, is excellent, 
refulgent in an atmosphere of shoddy splendour, attractive, 
selfish, sometimes a little vulgar (his early education had been 
very so-so) when he put Shelley’s patience and philosophy 
sadly to the proof, yet with the charm of genius ; not insincere, 
but rich in successive sincerities, none of them long lived. 

Why should not M. Maurois write a Life of Byron? 
Perhaps he will. I had the pleasure last summer of spending 
a couple of weeks in a country house in Burgundy where he, 
too, was a visitor. It seemed to me that when I struck out 
that suggestion he had a half-guilty look as if I had touched 
the spot. M. Maurois has an extraordinary talent for evoking 
a society, a class, a period, what the French define as a “* milieu.” 
He would make something subtly picturesque of Byron’s life 
in London, in Venice, in Greece, where the poet died so 
tragically. . . . Strange, that Byron should die more 
heroically than the noble Shelley. And M. Maurois’ charming 
gift of affectionate and admiring raillery — that Ariel-like 
laughter of his, almost imperceptible with its echo of delicate 

mockery—would find its aliment in the incongruities of the 
great Romantic. 

My readers, I am sure, are curious as to the identity of 

M. André Maurois. I can tell them this much: His real name 
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is not André Maurois; he has inherited and practises the 
business of a manufacturer near Rouen ; he is a man still young- 
ish, about forty. During the war he acted as interpreter in 
the British Army—and there he met Colonel Bramble, and 
awoke to find himself famous. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
THOUGH first published in 1911, Monsieur des Lourdines : Histoire 
d'un Gentilhomme campagnarol par Alphonse de Chéteaubriant (Paris : 
Grasset), has only recently attained its present great popularity in 
France. In England it has received little or no attention. Its present 
popularity in France, to some extent, arises because, though written 
before the war, it is a story in harmony with a marked prevailing tendency 
in French literature to-day—simplicity both in subject and style. 
Such was the note of Louis Hemon’s very successful story, ‘ Maria 
Chapdelaine,”’ and of others which have since been published. The 
story of Monsieur des Lourdines is quite slight—of a squire, as we should 
say, who lives some distance from Poitiers at his ancient chateau of 
Le Petit Fourgeray, who is ruined by a spendthrift son in Paris. The 
boy eventually, when the mischief has been done, repents and, to the 
satisfaction of his father and of the reader, settles down at his old home. 
The charm and interest of the book are partly in the characterisation 
of the pathetic figure of M. des Lourdines, but in a greater degree in 
the pictures of country life in France about 1840 and in the intimate 
and absorbing description of the countrvside—the fields and forests 
and their inhabitants. j 


Told by an Idiot, by Rose Macaulay. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 

MISS ROSE MACAULAY’S new novel is very clever, but it is vers 
tiring. In novels, by virtue of their absorption in a few lives, we are 
generally offered a welcome respite for the contemplation of that endless 
chain in which the most important of us are only little links—Miss 
Macaulay rattles it. It is not only that her book covers the lives of 
three generations of the Garden family, it is that she insists upon our 
seeing life, as Rome Garden puts it on the last page, as a ‘“‘ queer, absurd 
show which would go on with its antics without her, down who knew 
what eons.” The ex-Kaiser in his seclusion produced, a year or two 
ago, 2 book which was little more than an encyclopedia of dates ; Miss 
Macaulay has only saved herself from imitating him by a_ small 
margin, but a very valuable margin. She begins in 1879, she ends in 
1923 ; she records the movements, publications, politicians, wars and 
rumours of wars of the intervening time, a brilliant if necessarily hasty 
summary, sprinkled with the names of the well known, both those 
alive then and those alive now. In. her margin she dashes in “ Papa 
and Mamma,” and their descendants, a number of interesting and 
understandable people, with a suggestion of portraiture which will 
set her readers guessing, and beyond that she has what might, collected, 
fill merely a few pages of wit, reflection, poetry and humanity of a 
quality to make the whole worth while. Cui bono ? is her question, and 
she makes answer herself. ‘‘'The tiny, squalid story of human life 
upon this earth, has been lit, among the squalor and greed, with amazing 
flashes of intelligence, of valour, of beauty, of sacrifice, of love. A 
silly story if you will, but a remarkable one, told by an idiot, and not 
a very nice idiot at that, but an idiot with gleams of genius and of fine- 


% 


ness. 


Kangaroo, by D. H. Lawrence. (Martin Secker, 7s. 6d.) 

MR. LAWRENCE is not very gentle with his novel. He treats her as 
a beast for all burdens and loads her with mysticism, political science 
and a great deal of his own philosophy of life in general. He even 
seems to feel himself that the reader may be uttering little grunts ot 
protest at times. ‘ A novel,” he declares, ‘‘ is supposed to be a mere 
record of emotion adventures, flounderings in feelings. We insist that 
a novel is, or should be, also a thought adventure, if it is to be at all 
complete.’ Provided the reader is in the mood for it, Mr. Lawrence’s 
adventures are certainly suggestive and some will very likely find them 
better going than the mere story. It is not, to be sure, very much of a 
story, though one does feel that, if he put his mind to it, Mr. Lawrence 
could give us as good a story as any, for there are fine dramatic qualities 
in some of the scenes, as for instance, that in which the labour leader 
is counted out by the Diggers. And there is a long chapter, a reminis- 
cence, that might have slipped in from some other novel the author was 
planning, a painful but very readable scene from the vexatious war 
days in England. But judged by the ordinary canons of fiction Kangaroo 
can hardly be considered a good novel, which is very far from saying 
that as a book it is not better worth reading than most others that appear. 
Probably, what readers will find best in the book is the picture Mr. 
Lawrence manages to convey of life in a new country, such as Australia 
is, and if he strips it bare of the fictitious glamour it has long enjoyed, 
it is only to invest it with something much more significant of his own 
creation. 

The Drawn Line, by E. Shaw-Cowley. (Lane, 7s. 6d.) 

ONE feels genuinely sorry for Christopher Skene, the hero (in the 
older sense of the word, as contradistinguished from the villain), of 
this interesting and sincere story. He has the misfortune to have a 
Don Juan for a brother, which must always be rather tiresome, and, 
moreover, his brother gets his amours hopelessly mixed up with the 
business in which they are both engaged. Christopher spends quite a 
lot of time interviewing distressed females and indignant relatives, 
which he does, fortunately for him, with the greatest tact and presence 
of mind. The plot of the novel—and in these days of the amorphous 
novel that merely records a series of unrelated love affairs, a real plot 
is rather refreshing—turns on the fact that the two brothers, one sensual 
and headstrong, the other sedate and restrained, both succeed in falling 
in love with the same girl. The upshot is one which indicates a high 
degree of insight into human motives and illustrates the author’s theory, 
a perfectly sound one, that human beings cannot be sharply divided 
into good and bad, hero and villain. Her hero, Christopher, is not 
entirely heroic, and her villain, Sherlock, is not entirely villainous. 
One finds them both very easy to believe in on that account. 








Stray Recollections, by Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell. (Edward 
Arnold, two volumes, 32s.) 
THE book under review is noteworthy both for its style and substance, 
although it is not invested with any historical interest. It throws some 
light on events prior to and during the opening stages of the war, as 
well 2s on a few of the personalities who figured so prominently at 
that time. Nowadays, when memoirs and reminiscences are ever on 
the increase, some assurance is certainly needed before another of 
those productions is added to the swelling list. In the present case 
the justification lies in the fact that a career such as the author’s has 
placed him in touch with prominent situations and personalities, and 
has brought him in contact with parts of the world inaccessible to those 
of a civil calling. For example, during his wanderings in India he 
met that Indo-Turkistan pioneer, Dalgleish, the story of whose mur- 
derer’s pursuit and arrest form one of the most thrilling pages of Centra! 
Asian history. Dalgleish had been a figure at the Court of the Amir 
of Yarkand during the ’sixties of last century when the latter usurped 
the power after he had expelled the Chinese. History has no parallel 
to this remarkable Moslem chief who, from a humble position, rose to 
great power in Central Asia, creating a state of such authority and extent 
that it won the recognition of ncighbouring countries and was the 
object of a special embassy from India. The latter, inter alia, brought 
with them a piper in full Highland dress, and at the state call the Amit 
lodged a mild protest at the lack of propriety shown by the gallant Scot 


SALMON 


NYONE who has ever enjoyed the fascination of salmon 
fishing will be able to recall the thrill inspired by that 
sudden pull at the end of the line, which seems to make 
one’s heart stand still, What a moment it is when 
the line stretches tight like a bow string and quivers 

under the intense strain, and the rod bends down until it points 
almost straight in the direction of that terrific something which 
lurks below the surface of the water. No matter how keen you 
are, how expectant you may be, it is an extraordinary fact that 
the pull, when it does come, always seems to take you by surprise. 
There is no mistake about a salmon when he really takes hold of 
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in appearing at the ceremony without his trousers. Some European 
notabilities, social, military and political, came within the author’s 
orbit ; he was fortunate in his opportunities and neglected no chance of 
obtaining sketches, so to speak, of the actors of these vaiious scenes. 
We have a galaxy of incident in South Africa, India, Morocco, Egypt, 
the Balkans, and Ireland, while there are one or two fascinating pen 
pictures of Lord Kitchener and his régime during the opening stages 
of the war. The chapter on Afghanistan, and campaigning experiences 
there, is cf interest in view of recent developments, and the difficulties 
encountered in the conduct of war in that country. The movement to 
establish railways and modern means of communication in Afghanistan 
is not one that will be welcomed by this very conservative race, albeit 
the first essential in any country is good arterial communication. The 
absence of good roads, of which the author gives us an idea, recalls to 
the present reviewer a story of the late Amir of Afghanistan, who had 
occasion to find fault with the !ocal official for the indifference of the 
road committed to his charge. As a salutary warning to others, and a 
punishment for remissness in supervision, the Amir had the offending 
governor placed in an iron cage suspended at the top of a high pole 
commanding an extensive view of the road, and there he was left 
until his bones rotted and fell through on to the highwav he had failed 
to maintain in good order. Altogether, these two volumes should 
command a wide circle of readers and they form an important con- 
tribution to the library of reminiscences. P. 'T. ETHERTON. 


FISHING 


the fly. He applies his force to such an effect that you fear 
the whole paraphernalia of rod, line, reel and flv will be rent 
asunder. ‘Then comes a moment of suspense, when you have 
just time to thank Providence that the cast did not part. 
If the fish is fresh run you will not be kept waiting long. 
There will be an irresistible rush, followed, possibly, by a wild 
leap two feet clear of the water, and then another breathing 
space. But not for long, oh, no! for you will soon be ex- 
periencing a series of sickening jerks which set you thinking 
what diabolical game he is playing at down in the hidden 
depths. Then he will start roving again, with an occasional 





A GLORIOUS FIGHTER. 


BRINGING THE BOAT TO SHORE. 








COMING IN SLOWLY. 






























“HE’S A GRAND FUSH! 
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lashing at your thin cast in his en- 
deavour to break away. ‘This is no 
time to try to assert your authority, 
but with a rod well up and moderate 
confidence in the efficiency of your 
tackle, to await with patience and gentle 
firmness till the storm subsides. By 
degrees you get him nearer in, but 
there will be a few more rushes out 
into the bed of the river, or up-stream, 
a3 the fancy takes him. At no time 
must you fight him; he will do all the 
fighting that is necessary before he is 
worn out. I often think that the most 
ticklish part of the game comes at the 
finish, when he is liable to turn over on 
his back, for many a hook has relaxed 
its hold at this particular moment when 
victory was almost complete. It is pre- 
ferable to keep the fish swimming, even 
though it strains one’s patience a bit 
longer, till at last you can succeed in 
manceuvring him over the deadly gaff. 
From the first pull to the final gaffing 
there is always a fair chance of losing 
him, for over-confidence has met with 
so many disasters that an experienced 
angler never considers the fish his own 
until he sees it safe on shore. Could 
one only see or know what is going 
on down under the surface of the 
water, it would often be such an aid atte 

to peace of mind. Where and how Sag 
is he hooked? That is the anxious 
point. Can anyone explain why, after 
ten minutes’ tussle, the hook will sud- 
denly come away when the salmon 
appears to be perfectly still? How is 
it possible for a fish to tug hard at the 
flv and then let go? Try pulling hard 
with your hand on the business end of 
a good-sized salmon fly and see the 
result—you will only wonder the more 
how any fish manages to escape. Yet, 
they do, and that frequently, which, 
perhaps, is one of the reasons which 
make fishing for salmon such a fascinat- 
ing occupation. | oe. DB 
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SAFELY LANDED. 





EIGHTEEN POUNDS AND FRESH RUN. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


SHORTHORN SALES. 


N these times an average of £135 11s. 2d. for forty-nine head 
f must be considered a very good result indeed. It was attained 
at the sale of Mr. J. Timberlake’s Dairy Shorthorns at Tring, 
the auctioneers being Messrs. John Thornton. The highest price 
was 470 guineas for a heifer, Hastoe Faith, and the buyer was Sir William 
Hicking of Southwell, Notts. The same buyer paid 380 guineas for 
Hastoe Wild Queen 7th, and 210 guineas for Hastoe Freda 2nd. Mr. 
Percy Vesty gave 330 guineas for Hastoe Barrington Duchess and 220 
guineas for Hastoe Barrington 6th. At any time, but especially just 
now, these are good prices for pedigree dairy shorthorns. 
The same auctioneers sold the pure-bred Scottish shorthorns of 
Sir George A. Wills, Bt., at Langford Court, Weston-super-Mare. 
In this case there were forty-two head and they averaged £63 13s. 9d., 
the females bringing more than the males. The Prince of Wales gave 
the highest price—210 guineas for Rickford Crocus 2nd; _ he also 
gave 200 guineas for Rickford Princess Royal. Sir Frank Beauchamp 
paid 210 guineas for Rickford Crocus. her calf going to Colonel Brassey 
for 70 guineas. 


THE FAT STOCK SHOWS AND FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 


The present is a moment of anxiety to intending exhibitors at 
the Christmas fat stock shows. There is, first, the practical difficulty 
that near some of the large establishments from which prime animals 
are expected to come annually, there have been outbreaks of the disease, 
and, consequently, the movement of cattle has been prohibited by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Indeed, that is only part of the trouble ; 
foot and mouth has made its appearance among the great shorthorn 
herds in the North of Scotland and, of course, the value of the animals 
makes the outlook very serious indeed. There are some breeders, 
indeed, who are of the opinion that the fat stock shows ought not to 
be held this year. At any rate, that idea was seriously mooted at 
Edinburgh. Of course, there is the counter argument that the danger 
is much less formidable in the case of animals that, practically speaking, 
have no life after the exhibition is over. Their carcasses are immediately 
sold. Of course, that argument is modified when it is taken into account 
that the young stock shown are frequently intended for further exhibition 
twelve months hence. It is pointed out, however, that the danger is 
not altogether a matter of losing show exhibits. ‘The Christmas show 


has the effect of bringing together visitors from many different parts 
of the country and thereby increasing the chance of infection being 
disseminated. ‘The point in favour of fat stock as against milking herds 
is that in the majority of cases the animals intended for beef and mutton 
exhibition are kept a great deal within doors except in so far as they are 
given an amount of exercise that varies with the theories of feeding held 
by the owner. Even a liberal amount of exercise would not mean more 
than a walk in their yards or any small paddock or open space available. 
Therefore, the fear of foot and mouth being spread by the animals on 
exhibition does not rest on any strong foundation. ‘There may be 
something, however, in danger arising from the attendants. The better 
these men are, the more curiosity they have as to the condition and 
management of those that they will meet in rivalry. In other words, 
they go about a good deal where cattle are kept. On the whole, how- 
ever, we think that when the dangers are all fairly considered and 
weighed against the advantages of holding these winter shows, the 
general desire will be that the latter course should be followed. If it is, 
then it will devolve upon the management of each show to see that every 
possible precaution is taken against the infection being spread. The 
men should change the clothes in which they travel, particularly their 
boots, which have been known in many cases to carry the contagion from 
one farm to another. They should wear at the show garments that 
are completely fresh and make a2 thorough use of disinfectants. Pro- 
vided that these precautions and others that will suggest themselves 
to those in charge are carried out, it will be better in the end that the 
shows should be held in the usual manner. ‘To stop them would be 
to inflict another blow on an industry that has already more to. bear 
than it can carry. 


PIGS AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 


Research is everything to those who are after success in the breeding 
and feeding of animals, and everyone will approve of the action of the 
National Council of Pig Breeders and Feeders, who have been holding 
conversations with Dr. Crowther of the Harper-Adams Agricultural 
College and Mr. R. M. Wilson of the Wye Agricultural College, with 
the view of increasing the amount of research in subjects relating to 
pig breeding. As practical men they devoted themselves first of all 
to the problem of raising the needful funds. The sum they made up 
their minds to collect was £5,000, and the main business transacted 
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so far has been the appointment of a committee to deal with its collection. 
As in every other practical department of agriculture, research in pig 
farming hangs upon economy. ‘The fault of the present methods is 
that the feeder is either too liberal or too niggardly. What we want 
to ascertain is the exact medium between these extremes so that food 
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may be administered in exactly such quantities as will yield the most 
profitable result. ‘To attain that apparently simple bit of knowledge 
requires, however, a great deal of attentive feeding and accurate account- 
keeping, but the project of the Pig Breeders’ Association is in good hands 
and correspondingly good results may be hoped for. 





DOG TRAINING 


BY AMATEURS 


XV—THE FIRST SHOOTING EXPEDITION. 


ROBABLY the best way of con- 

veying an idea of the methods 

to be observed when the puppy 

is taken out on his first sporting 

excursion will be to describe a 
short stroll round the covert on a summer 
evening with dog and gun. So far, the 
pupil has not been shot over in the 
sense of killing game, his previous 
exercises having been conducted on 
ground quite close to the kennels. He 
is now under absolute control, walking 
to heel without attempting to leave, 
quite steady to shot, free from chase, 
remaining steady to a falling bird, and 
will retrieve fur or feather quickly to 
hand. Then and then only do I take 
a dog for a walk with a view to killing 
game. ‘The position is akin to that of 
a soldier on his first field day: he has 
learnt the words of command on the 
drill ground, so that when given an 
order he instantly obeys, and if he 
makes a mistake is promptly called to 
order by his superior officer. 

And now we will start on our 
walk, electing to take the retriever Ben, aged nine months, 
whose promise so far is good. To reach the wood we have 
to pass a farmstead where ducks and fowls are running about, 
and this necessitates keeping an eye on Ben lest he be 
tempted to go for either one or the other. The fact that 
he has been used to the scent of a duck is somewhat trying, 
for on getting the wind up goes his nose, the budding interest 
being checked by a stern “No.” As we near the covert a 
pigeon muy be expected to flutterout of the trees at any moment, 
but as this does not happen weenter by the ride, at the first 
turn of which a small rabbit is seen nibbling the green fare. He 
scampers off quite unseen by tue dog, which has walked quite close 
to heel. A close watch is kept on him to see what happens as 
he passes over the spot which Master Bunny occupied, and sure 





WAITING FOR WOOD-PIGEON AT THE BIG TREE. 








LEAVING THE PUPPY DOWN WHILE THE TRAINER GATHERS, 


enough down goes his nose on the very place, the admonition 
“Ware rabbit” proving sufficient. So we pass on for a further 
hundred yards, when a pigeon dashes from a larch tree— 
Ben an interested spectator of its departure from the far side 
of the tree. No shot is fired, because the result would be 
uncertain. 

Just about the middle of the wood stands a high beech tree, 
near which is plenty of shelter from the keen eyes of any pigeons 
that may wish to rest in its branches, and it is a favourite spot 
at all times. We take up a position of oft-proved excellence, 
and have not long to wait before in comes a pigeon, to fall to a 
charge of number six in full view of the dog. Hedisplays marked 
interest, but, although the bird gives a few flutters before 
remaining still, Ben does not move. As it is a nice summer 
evening, wuod-pigeons are constantly fluttering about, hence 
the wait is not long before another, coming from the opposite 
direction, offers a clear shot. Again I am fortunate, but this 
time the dog cannot see where it falls, though he knows its direc- 
tion by the crash through the underwood. As nothing further 
happens during the succeeding minutes, I order Ben to ‘‘ Sit ’’ and 
proceed myself to gather number one by hand, al! the time 
keeping a watch to see that Ben does not move. On my return 
I show Ben the bird (at which he takes a sniff) and then give him 
a pat. After waiting a few more minutes I move a few yards 
away, then call him up and, with a “ Hie, Lost’’ and a sweep of 
the hand, send him in the direction of number two, where he at 
once proceeds. Presently he gets the wind, finds the bird and 
prompily brings it back, with the loss of only a few feathers, 
a feat which is rewarded with warm praise. 

This circumstantial account of a very simple proceeding 
carries an important meaning. Ben learns from the start that 
his services are not needed in the case of birds lying fully exposed 
in the open. Further, the showing of the bird to Ben made 
clear that it had been gathered and also brought to his notice 
the pigeon scent, with the result that the instant he got wind 
of number two he followed it up and effected the retrieve. 

I.y this time the shades of night are falling and I take my 
way homeward, following a ride which opens out on to a grass 
field where a score or more rabbits are sure to be out feeding. 
Mv appearance is made at a gap which lies between the rabbits 
and their home, the result being that some of the half-grown ones 
squat. While I am enjoying the prospect of an always welcome 
addition to the larder, Ben is receiving his first introduction 
to fur under natural conditions. He at once gets his eye on 
those that are scampering to covert just out of shot, ‘ ’Ware 
rabbit ’’ reminding him that the joys of chase are not for such 
as he. I now walk towards one of the young rabbits which 
has flattened itself out on the grass but seeks safety in flight a 
moment later. Up goes my gun and I bowl him over, at which 
Ben sits down on his haunches and shows not the least sign of 
unsteadiness. There are still two more rabbits squatting farther 
afield, and these I approach, giving Ben the word ‘“‘ Heel”’ to 
show that he must follow. On rising he casts a wistful look 
in the direction of the shot rabbit, but the warning ‘‘ No”’ is 
sufficient to bring him along after me. At this moment both 
rabbits make a dash for safety, only one being within range 
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aud so paying the penalty. Even tnis 1s a crippse, Ben watching 
as it struggles towards the wood, getting a bit excited as it nears 
the ditch, fearing, no doubt, that it willescape. As a precaution, 
I say “‘’Ware rabbit,” and, leaving Ben sitting in the same 
position, walk quietly towards the spot where it disappeared. 
Picking it out of the ditch, I walk back, gathering the other on 
the way, being very pleased with Ben, which has triumphantly 
passed the ordeal. He is given full liberty to sniff the cripple, 
now out of its misery, though it still retains the wounded scent 
which I wish Ben to remember. 

Many incidents in the course of a long experience convince 
me that a rabbit which has been crippled exudes a scent totally 
different from that of one killed stone dead. All wounded birds 
and animals have what may be called the “ funk scent,’’ which 
varies according to the efforts they make to escape. At a future 
occasion I hope to review at length the impressions I have 
formed on the subject, including my reasons for believing not 
only that the wounded scent varies 
from that of an uninjured bird or animal 
but also why its intensity is affected by 
the conditions. 

Irom my action in gathering the 
wounded rabbit by hand it will be 
gathered that special reasons precluded 
Ben from being allowed to retrieve it. 
The impulse with all novices would be 
to hurry off the dog as soon as there 
appeared to be a possibility of escape ; 
but depend upon it, had I been so foolish 
as to fall into the temptation, Ben 
would have been difficult to stop going 
for the next and every other wounded 
rabbit. By making him sit while I did 
the gathering, his mind was permanently 
stored with the knowledge that he must 
not go out on every occasion but only 
when ordered. We made our way home 
without further incident. 

Rambles through the woods need 
not be confined to the evening, early 
summer mornings being fully as bene- 
ficial; but the middle period should be 
avoided in hot weather, since nothing 
is so liable to make a dog slow than 
working in the heat of the day. These 
middle hours are not detrimental to the 
pupils which have not as yet qualified 
for excursions beyond the regular train- 
ing ground. Whatever the time chosen 
for such walks the routine is always 
the same—a watchful eye to detect and 
attempts to nose about or scent game 
which has crossed the ride, and the 
ever-ready ‘‘ No”’ to check any wrong- 
doing that may be contemplated. 

Though I do not hesitate to allow 
my puppies to retrieve fur, I am always 
careful that it shall be the right kind 
A rabbit killed dead in its tracks has 
very much the same odour as a live one ; 
these, therefore, should be gathered by 
the trainer, more especially as they 
usually lie in the open or, at least, in a 
position where they can readily be found. 
With retrievers especially, it is necessary 
to bear the distinction between wounded 
and unshot fur in mind, since the work 
of this breed offers fewer opportunities 
thar in the case of spaniels to distin- 
guish between the two. Thus, whenever 
a rabbit has been wounded and _ is 
getting away, the puppy should be put 
on the line at the exact spot where it 
was shot, whereby he learns to distin- 
guish good from bad lines, but this 
should not be done till the quarry has 
passed out of sight. Pigeons likewise 
should on every occasion be_ utilised 
except when they lie dead in the open. 

In the case of a keeper, the springtime period of active 
trapping necessitates an early round, and on all such occasions 
a pupil which has reached the stage of training under description 
is taken along. Since there are, at times, objections to taking 
a dog too near the place where traps are laid, no better oppor- 
tunity than while they are receiving attention can be found 
fer teaching him to sit down at a distance. When snares have 
been set for the taking of rabbits doing damage to crops, 
an exceptional opportunity arises for teaching self-control in 
the presence of Master Bunny. The wise trainer will, in fact, 
go out of his way to make such opportunities, for there is seldom 
a piece of ground where rabbits will not stand a certain amount 
of thinning by means of snares. No temptation can be greater 
than that induced by the sudden jumps in which a rabbit indulges 
when tethered to the ground, and as I always use the humane 
type of knotted snare their sudden jump followed by struggles 
to get free when man approaches has a peculiarly tantalising 
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effect. Especially is this training useful for a dog that is at ail 
inclined to be headstrong where rabbits are concerned, the 
temptation and the lapses following in such quick succession 
that there is no time to forget either the correction which has 
been applied or the sin which brought it about. Such chances 
do not occur frequently in the ordinary way, therefore snaring 
offers a means of severely warning the pupil that he must not 
interfere with rabbits in the snare, and, should he make a dive 
for one immediately after, the lash must be laid on with good 
purpose. In the circumstances there can be no doubt in his 
mind as to why he has been punished. If the snares have been 
properly laid he can usually be shown a second and a third rabbit 
immediately after and so benefit from the chastened state of 
mind which has been induced. Under the system of training laid 


down in these articles very few pupils become troublesome in 
presence of rabbits, but when exceptions do arise there is no better 
corrective than a visit to ground where snares have been laid. 
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LETTING HIM SMELL THE 
I’ven when shooting is not on the programme, the evening 
walk at the time of year when plenty of rabbits are running about 
is invaluable as a means of teaching a puppy to ignore their 
scent. No fault is more objectionable in a shooting dog than that 
of nosing the ground every time he crosses the line of a rabbit. 
Such dogs I call ‘‘ weavers,’’ and I object strongly to their habit 
of what amounts to hunting while at heel. They are sure to 
“break ”’ sooner or later, and the only cure is to take them to 
a place where the bad habit can be indulged, waiting for a suitable 
opportunity, to drop the whip smartly across their back accom- 
panied by a good rating in a stern voice. Usually the blow has 
not to be repeated, the word “ Heel’’ being sufficient to check 
the nose going down; but if words fail in their object there 
must be no hesitation about adding emphasis to the argument. 
It is a case of the “‘ stitch in time,’’ for if the habit is allowed 
to develop there will be nine, and, perhaps, nine times nine, casti- 
gations, and still a dog prone to bad habits. R. SHARPE, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LONDON PIGEONS. 
To THe Eprror. 

Sir,—With reference to the article accompany- 
ing the interesting photographs of London 
pigeons, may I draw your attention to an 
apparent erro: stated therein regarding the 
origin of the London pigeons. One paragraph 
states: ‘‘ Commencing originally with the 
ring dove or woodpigeon, so well known in 
our wooded districts tame _ birds 
have joined them from time to time til! now 
the birds are a mixture of colour from white, 
blue, both light and dark, to red. ees 
Even now the woodpigeon predominates 
among them.’ Surely the author is mistaking 
the woodpigeon or ringdove(Columbapalumbus) 
for the rock dove (C. livia), which latter species 
is recognised by naturalists as being the pro- 
genitor of all the colour varieties of the do- 
mesticated pigeon; and it is these varying 
types which form the bulk of London’s pigeon 
population. ‘The woodpigeon is a comparatively 
recent addition to T.ondon_ bird-life, and a 
really wonderful addition, considering the 
natural shyness of this bird. ‘That there is no 
connection between them and the multi- 
coloured London pigeons is obvious to any 
keen naturalist. ‘Though duller in plumage, 
owing to the impure atmosphere, they are the 
exact counterparts of their wild brethren of 
the fields and woods. There is no inter-grading. 
and the woodpigeon certainly does not pre- 
dominate, unless it is in one or two chosen 
places such as Hyde Park. ‘There is another 
statement: ‘“. , Though where — trees 
are of sufficient size the pigeons—reverting 
to the habits of their ancestors—-will try and 
build in them.” The birds the author mentions 
building in large trees are doubtless 
woodpigeons, such situations being only natural 
to them. The London reons, however, 
reverting to the habits of their ancestors, the 
rock-doves of our cliffs and caves, make use 
of the next best thing London affords, viz., 
the ledges and nooks of our great buildinus. 
If one studies carefully the large flocks that 
vather outside St. Paul’s, for instance, birds 
approximating the wild species can be picked 
out—the pale blue rock, with the double black 
wing bars and the light rump. 'T'wo fair examples 
may be seen in the photographs, one resting 
in the left hand of the man in the last picture 
and the other over the word ‘ British”? in 
the third picture. —HAMILTON Scort. a. 

_ [Miss M. G. S. Best, the author of the 
article, writes that she is “‘ sorry for the mistake, 
which was a stupid one to make’? She adds 
the interesting information that the white 
rumps mentioned by our correspondent are 
absent from the pigeons on_ her (the 
south) of London.—Ep.|} 
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MEDITATION. 

‘To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—I send you enclosed a photograph of a 
dog which, if not suitable for reproduction, 
will, I think, amuse vou. The scene is outside 
a house in Auteuil, and the small objects on 





TO BE OR 


NOT TO BE? 





the ground are, of course, fallen leaves. The 
dog had eaten something in the Bois while 
following the carriage, and (I am informed), 
shortly after this snapshot was taken, retired 
behind some shrubs. I should say that in the 
photograph he was asking himself, “ Is it worth 
keeping ?”’ What the dog is you will see. His 
French master (the family coachman) called 
him a “ fox-terrier,’’ and had had his tail cut 
off. I know nothing about his father, but his 
mother was, obviously, a small, rather thick-set 
bull-terrier—also with her tail cut off and called 
a “ fox-terrier.”” His children, of whom there 
were many, varied, of course, with the mothers, 
but tended to reproduce the bull-terrier type. 
As to his character, he was a highly intelligent 
dog and much loved, but a killer of many 
cats and in some ways ruffianly. Peace to 
his ashes.—F. HT]. Braptey. 


DOES THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 


THINK FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 
SERIOUS ? 
To THE Eprtror. 
Sir,—An example of the curious mentality 





which prevails at the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries is taking place in this district. 
Farmers all over the country are being put to 
serious loss and inconvenience by rules and 
revulations promulgated by the Ministry, 
which prevent them moving their cattle even 
across a little by-lane when they have their 
fields on each side of the lane. ‘The farmers 
have accepted these restrictions in good faith, 
believing them to be for the good of all. But 
if they travelled down to this district and 
went on Ditchling Commen they would there 
find a very big area with large numbers of 
cattle of unknown or doubtful parentage, 
quality and health, which come from various 
places outside the district, and which are 
allowed to stray indiscriminately, day or night, 
over main and by-roads which intersect this 
large common. The roads on the common are 
traversed by vehicles, pedestrian and other 
traffic, and yet these cattle are allowed to travel 
backwards and forwards across these roads 
without let or hindrance. On the south side 
of the common the outlet of the main road is 
not even guarded by a gate. A more perfect 
method of distributing the disease could hardly 
be devised, if the Ministry’s method of pre- 
venting farmers taking their animals across a 
road, or a by-road, from one field to another, is 
right. Although the Order making Ditchling 
Common part of a Prohibited Area came into 
force on October 13th, the animals are stil! 
at large. These extraordinary conditions 
appear to prevail on many other commons all 
over the country. No logical answer to the 
question can be obtained from the Ministry 
of Agriculture or its inspector, or even the 
police, but it makes one wonder why individual 
farmers should have to put up with serious 
restrictions which, apparently, as shown by 
the action of the Ministry, have no value. 
S. F. Epcr. 


NASTURTIUMS AND AMERICAN BLIGHT. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Having read all the letters that were 
published in your paper earlier in the year 
on the above subject, as an experiment I 
planted some nasturtium seeds under = an 
apple tree affected with American blight, and 
found, even before the plants came into flower, 
all the blight had disappeared. I presume 
that there is some emanation from the plants 


that is detrimental to the blight. Will it 
return next year, or is the tree completely 
cured? I shall not take the risk of its returning, 


as I shall sow more seeds next year. Also, if 
detrimental to one species of avhis, will it 
have any effect on the other species that are 
such a pest to fruit growers ? As the sowing of 
nasturtium seeds at the foot of the apple tree 
has the desired effect of removing American 
blight, I hardly see the necessity of going to the 
trouble of making a wash and spraying the 
trees and possibly missing some small spot 
of the blight, which would spread, and the work 
would have to be done all over again. While 
on the subject of fruit, I should be very grateful 
if any of your correspondents could tell me 
of a method of stopping birds eating the fruit 
while still on the trees. This year [ have 
had nearly the whole of my apple crop ruined 
from this cause. Blackbirds seem the chief 
offenders, but starlings do their share.— 
H. J. C. Goprrey. 





A STRANGE RESURRECTION. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—You may care to publish the enclosed 
photograph of a beech tree, in view of the 
astonishing circumstance connected with it. 
Some time ago it was blown down, the boughs 
were lopped, and the trunk lay on the ground 





FALLS SO 


AS A TREE SHALL IT NOT LIE, 
for some eighteen months. Then one day 
my forester was going round and nearly had 
a fit to see the tree standing up again, as in 
the photograph. We think that heavy rain 
on the earth among the roots made the base 
so heavy that it pulled the tree, denuded of 
branches, up again. It has been standing now 
for some months. I have never heard of such 
a thing happening before, but perhaps some 
of your readers have known such a phenomenon. 
Powls. 


AUCTION BRIDGE AND MR. DOOLEY. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Many British bridge-players dislike the 
American conventions and may, therefore, 
be glad to see from this passage from the works 
of Mr. Dooley, lately reproduced in the Sunday 
Times, that our distinguished American dislikes 
them too. Mr. Dooley goes to watch a rubber 
with his friend Hogan, who deals and calls 
“Two clubs.” 

‘©* Why, ye mamalook,’ says I in a whisper, 
‘ ye haven’t got ain’ club in ye’er hand.’ ‘ Hush 
up,’ says he. ‘ That’s to tell me pardner I’m 
short iv dimons,’ he says. ‘Thin why don’t 
ye kick him undher th’ table an’ p’int to ye’er 
shirt front ?’ says I. ‘ That wud be cheatin’,’ 
says he. ‘ An’ what’s this ?’ says I.‘ "Tis givin’ 
information,’ says he. ‘ It’s what makes th’ 
game th’ most scientific in th’ wur-ruld,’ he 
SOVS;s = = 

‘© * Ye see,’ he said, ‘ th’ idee is to give ve’er 
pardner as much information as ye can be 
ye’er biddin’ an’ ye’er signals,’ he says. ‘ F’r 
instance,’ says he, ‘I bid a Club. hat tells 
me pardner I’m weak in dimons but have 
th’ ace, king, ten, an’ doose iv hearts an’ the 
queen, twice garded, in spades. If I make it 
Three Spades, it manes that I have no spades 
but a long club suit, three little hearts, an’ 
th’ ace, queen, six, an’ four iv dimons. If I 
make it a Heart, I tell me pardner I can help 
a no-thrump if he’s sthrong in clubs. If I 
make it——’ 

‘‘ 'That’s enough,’ says I. ‘It’s a fine 
game, a fine gintlemanly game. But why 
don’t ve simplify it ?) What's th’ use iv painin’ 
ye’er inteelick with all these calklations 7’ 
‘What cud I do?’ says he. ‘ Why,’ says [, 
‘ye might write a little note to ye’er pardner 
describin’ ye’er hand an’ slip it to him undher 
th’ table.” ‘That wud be cheatin’,’ says he. 
is givin’ legitimate information,’ says 


I sincerely hope that Mr. Dooley’s words 
may be taken to heart.—H. 
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TWO IRISH HOUSES. 
To THE EpiTor. 
31r,—I send you photographs of two curious 
Irish buildings. The first is one of the few 
incient Irish beehive huts still remaining near 
the western coast. It stands in a lonely spot 
on the edge of the ocean; its walls are 3ft. 
thick, and it possesses neither window nor 
chimney, the smoke of the turf fire within 
having to find its way out as best it can—through 
the narrow door. The roof is thatched with 
turf and heather. The other is a rather 
mysterious relic of the past. ‘‘ There is no 
history and there are no legends attaching 
to this building,’ says Sir William Wild, 
‘neither has any analogous structure been 
described in either this or any of the neighbour- 
ing counties. Possibly it may have been a 
prison or penitentiary in which some of the 
refractory brethren of the neighbouring abbey 
were confined. Of its antiquity there can be 
no doubt.”” This curious structure stands in a 
ionely field almost smothered with bracken 
not far from the shores of Lough Mask, County 
Mayo, Ireland. It is built of loose stones 
without any mortar, and contains nothing 
but two passages about 8ft. in length, with a 
wall between. It faces due west.—B. GRAHAM. 


THE MYSTERY ON THE HEARTH. 


To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Can any of your readers throw any light 
on this curious fireplace within a fireplace 











A FIREPLACE WITHIN A FIREPLACE. 


of which I enclose a rough sketch and plan ? 
It is in one of the first-floor bedrooms of 
Harrington House, Bourton-on-the-Water, in 
a wing of the house built about 1725. The little 
inner fireplace has a separate flue, and is care- 
fully built with wrought stone jambs and arched 
head of the same hard limestone as the outer 
mantelpiece ; the opening is rebated as if 
to take an iron door or shutter, and the stone 
is a good deal calcined by the heat. Mr. Alfred 
Fort, who has lately rescued this fine Georgian 
house from decay, with its hand-painted wall- 
papers and wealth of plasterwork decorations, 
can only suggest that it might have been con- 
structed for chemical experiments ; but there 
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AN ANCIENT BEEHIVE HUT. 


may be other examples known of the same 
arrangement, and a more domestic explanation 
of it—G. H. KitTcuin. 


BADGER HUNTERS. 

To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—-A few days ago two young students of the 
Lord Wandsworth Agricultural College, Long 
Sutton, Hampshire, effected a capture of a 
badger in a unique manner. The boys of the 
College are keen naturalists, and practise wood- 
craft in its various forms on the 1,000-acre 
estate on which they receive their practical 
training. During the spring and summer months 
they were very fully acquainted with the wild 
bird life of these woods, and made careful notes, 
with a view to getting their Naturalists’ Badge 
in the Scout troop (the Lord Wandsworth’s 
Own XV Odiham) to wnicn tney belong. 
When exploring in the woods last week, they 
surprised a badger which was plaving in the 
sun in a very secluded spot. The badger 
immediately sought cover, but, instead of getting 
to “‘ earth,” it went to ‘‘ chalk ”’ in what proved 
to be a “‘ blind hole.”’ It was, apparently, busily 
engaged in digging its way into the chalk when 
ene of the boys touched its back. The badger 
turned and showed its teeth; but the boys, 


THE 


with true English determination, pursued 
their study in an ingenious manner. One 


boy pushed a stick between the badger’s teeth, 
and the other boy prepared a spear as a defensive 
weapon by fastening his pocket-knife with 
his belt to a second stick. While he was doing 
this the badger bit the first stick furiously, 
and, in the boys’ werds, “‘ left the end like a 
toothbrush.” Although the boys had read 
books on English wild animal life and had 
some general knowledge of a badger, yet they 
were uncertain as to its probable action when 
released. It became so furious that they 
decided it was unsafe to release it—as was 
their first intention, after examining it— 
and one of the boys looked about for a club. 
This he found quite near, and, more by good 
fortune than scientific knowledge, dealt it a 


“THE HUNTER HOME FROM THE HILL.” 
The two boys that fought the badger. 
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blow on the snout, which has always proved 
mortal. The boys then got the animal across 
a pole and brought it back to add to the college 
museum. They returned with mingled feelings 
—pride in being able to add something to 
the permanent collection of specimens, but 
regret at the death of a wild animal. The 
badger was found to weigh 1slb., and was 
2ft. 74ins. in length. In the picture the two 
boys will be seen—Leslie Shelley, aged fourteen, 
and Douglas Smallridge, aged thirteen. Shelley 
has the club with which the death blow was dealt, 
and Smallridge the improvised spear with which 
the animal was kept at bay.—F. P. Histor. 
AN INTERESTING PLANT FROM INDIA. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph, about natural 
size, of an interesting plant, known in India 
as “‘Gram” (Cicer arietinum), of which 
about 14,000,000 acres are grown annually 
in the peninsula, chiefly in Western India. 
Some of your readers may be interested to 
know that it is the commonest pulse crop there, 
being used as food for men and horses alike ; 
the beans are also exported, and in this country 
mixed with flour for brown bread. The most 
remarkable thing about it is its capacity for 
producing, during the growing season, quan- 
tities of malic acid, as well as oxalic and a 
trace of acetic acids. ‘The photograph shows 
the stem and leaves, both upper and under 
sides, to be covered with minute hairs ; some 
appear to be small knobs on thin hairs ; these 
latter are glandular and are supposed to be 
the source of the acids. The collection of the 
acid products, which give the plants the appear- 
ance of being covered with dew, is done by 
means of cloths being applied at intervals ; 
these are wrung out into pails when saturated. 
Careful researches by an Indian scientist 
have shown that six-day intervals of collection 
give the highest yield of acid. He computed 
that the yield per acre of malic acid in nine 
weeks would be about 2,500 grammes (5-6lb.). 
—P. H. H. Gray. 





CICER ARIETINUM. 
The plant that produces malic acid. 








THE RACE FOR 


FIRST NOTES ON 


N 1919 Sir Abe Bailey won the Derby Cup with a_ three 
year old named Alasnam, by an unknown sire named 
Alpha II from a mare named Sunny Lass, a daughter of 
the old Grand National winner, Shannon Lass. Four years 
later the Derby Cup has again been won in Sir Abe Bailev’s 

colours, but this time by a leased three vear old filly named 
Daughter-in-Law. This daughter of Son-in-Law and Clerical 
Error was bred at the Sledmere Stud, and as a yearling cost 
850 guineas, the buyer being Lady Alwyne Compton Vyner. 
The filly ran in her name as a two year old and was a winner, 
and why she came to lease her as a three year old just when the 
filly was coming to her best it is, indeed, hard to understand. 
However, Sir Abe Bailey took her over (probably because she 
was by his horse, Son-in-Law) on the usual leasing terms, and 
at the First October Meeting at Newmarket she won the Clare 
Welter Handicap very easily. 

We next have her winning an important race at Sandown 
Park worth the best part of /2,000, and now she takes rank as 
the winner of the Derby Cup from quite a good class handicap 
field. In the race she went into the lead when they had made 
the last turn for home, and it was all over. His Majesty’s horse, 
London Cry, which had been rather hampered, as some horses 
are that get boxed in on a round course, tried hard to get within 
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W. A. Rouch. DONZELON, BY CHAUCER—TORTOR. 


Winner cf the Hurst Park Great Two Year Old Stakes. 


striking distance of her, but at the weights Daughter-in-Law 
had too much in hand. No horse in the field was better handi- 
capped than the three year old Pombal, but this one simply cculd 
not stay ; and another well handicapped one was the Manchester 
Cup winner, Bhuidhaonach, which did not appear to run generously 
after being exceedingly well placed at one time. Perhaps the 
fact that he now wore blinkers supplied the best explanation. 
He may not be as reliable as was once the case. The Cesarewitch 
winner, Rose Prince, ran fairly well, considering that he had now 
top weight, but he wants a longer course as well as a course 
with fewer turns to show him at his best. Lord Derby’s Highbrow 
was possibly the best backed horse of all, and he so far justified 
the confidence by finishing third, but, on the whole, he has been 
an unlucky horse. 

Daughter-in-Law, as I have said, was bred at the Sledmere 
Stud, but was not sold along with the main contingent at 
Doncaster two years ago. She came up at Newmarket at one 
of the July sales, and as regards her breeding it is worth noting 
that her dam, Clerical Error, is by St. Frusquin from Stolen Kiss. 
One of the best two year olds of 1923 is Straitlace, owned by 
Sir Edward Hulton and bred at Sledmere. Stolen Kiss was the 
dam of Clerical Error, and so it will be seen that Straitlace and 
Daughter-in-Law are very closely related, for both are by Son- 
in-Law and, therefore, three-parts sisters in blood. It is, of 
course, most valuable blood. I mention later in these notes 
that the Derby Cup winner is to be sold at the Newmarket 
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DECEMBER SALES. 


December sales, and after this victory it cannot be doubted 
that she will make a big figure. Her stud value is most pro- 
nounced, while there is no reason why she should not continue 
to do well on the racecourse next season. I imagine that she 
reverts to Lady Alwyne Vyner from this time, or otherwise 
she would not be in the sales’ catalogue. 

The last of the season’s handicaps takes place this Saturday 
at Manchester. The day does, indeed, mark the absolute end 
of the flat-racing season, which a week hence can be usefully 
passed in review. Meanwhile, it may be of some interest to 
glance at the horses engaged for the November Handicap at 
Manchester. A year ago it was won by a pretty good class 
horse in Sir Hedworth Meux’s Torelore. It was his last race, 
and forthwith he went to the stud. The year before the good 
Sledmere-bred mare, BlueyDun, won, her success being fore- 
shadowed by the prominent show she made for the Liverpool 
Autumn Cup, though extremely unlucky in that race, which was 
won for Lord Derby by Crevasse. Often, of course, it has happened 
that the winner has been one that has shown up well in some 
race of importance in the autumn. A particular case I recall 
is that of Baltinglass. He ran third for the St. Leger, and 
most people declared he was a certainty for the Cesarewitch, 
with something like 6st. rolb. to carry ; and they backed their 
opinion! Had this three year old been 
compelled to carry another t1olb. he 
would probably have won; for in that 
case a strong jockey would have been 
able to do the weight. As it was, he 
would not show half his form for a 
little boy, and so was some way from 
winning the Cesarewitch. But it was 
otherwise when a man was on_ his 
back, and, though being far more highly 
esteemed by the handicapper, he won 
the Manchester November Handicap 
all right. 

‘There are many such cases. Horses 
are relatively better with more weight 
on their back because they are naturally 
lazy and require far more driving and 
control than a small boy can exert. | 
am not suggesting that we are faced with 
such a proposition this week, and at 
Manchester, because the light-weights 
did not charm me, with the possible 
exception of Daughter-in-Law (7st.), 
and she must now carry an extra 14lb. 
Pombal I do not regard as an absolute 
light-weight in this race with 6st. 13]b., 
as the handicapper had given him far 
more weight than had been the case 
with the Derby Cup handicapper last 
week ; and he failed most completely 
there. Little Marten is the horse that 
has been the big tip all through the 
present week. He has been given 
7st. 111b., and is much fancied because 
of his showing against Miwani at 
Nottingham just before the Cesarewitch, 
while the latter, it is argued, might have 
won the big handicap at Newmarket but 
for breaking down. 

They may, of course, be right 
about Little Marten, but it struck me 
when I saw him run for the Ebor Handicap at York, for 
which he started at a comparatively short price, that he has 
only one pace at an inordinately long stride. Such actioned 
horses, in my experience, cannot quicken when the challenge 
comes, and it is possibly why Little Marten has his well defined 
limitations. He may win the race this week-end, but I would 
not for a moment regard him as a good thing. It is understood, 
however, that his jockey, Beary, fancies him a lot, and he was 
not wrong in the very strong fancy he had for Verdict prior 
to the Cambridgeshire. Horses that must have chances in 
this race are the Oaks winner, Brownhylda, Ceylonese and London 
Cry. Bhuidhaonach is better handicapped than at Derby last 
week and he is a winner over the course. One does not 
forget the fluent way in which he won the Manchester Cup in the 
summer, but he disappointed me last week. London Cry 
is another winner of note on the course. Early in September 
he won the Prince Edward Handicap for the King. That, 
however, was over two miles, and this is a shorter race against 
some speedier horses than he had to deal with then. However, 
he ran a good, honest horse against Daughter-in-Law. 

Cevlonese, as the third once again for the Cesarewitch, 
would have to be absolutely at his best to win under 8st. 4lb. 
There are better handicapped ones in the race, and, moreover, 
one gets the idea that he does not get quickly over a serious 
preparation and race such as he had to undergo for the Cesare- 
Surely we did not see the best of Brownhylda when 
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ld Chinese Carved Lacquer 





Exceptionally small Box deeply 

carved in red lacquer on a 
metal foundation. ; 

XVIIIth Century. Length 3}in. 


Octagonal Jardinieére beautifully 
carved with landscape panels 
in buff, green and red lacquer, 
framed in black. Very suitable 
as a table decoration. 
XVIUIIth Century. 
Height 5}in. 





Peach-shaped Box in carved 
green lacquer with raised 
decoration in brilliant red of 
Py bats in clouds and Taoist 
A yO, _ symbols. Very rare. 

? “7, 4 { XVIIIth Century. Width gin. 


Wall Vase finely carved in rich red lacquer 
with the base in carved black lacquer. 
XVIIIth Century. Height tokhin. 


OST subtle of all their crafts, the exquisite 
lacquer carvings done by the Chinese in the 
XVIIIth Century remain unrivalled for 





effect in home decoration. Unlike porcelain, the One of a pair of dark brown 
‘ 2 : and red carved lacquer Trays 

stony hardness of this lacquer (laid on layer by of simple and unusual design. 
XVIIth Century. Diam. 6in. 


layer when soft over a foundation of wood or metal 
and then carved in cameo fashion) will resist many 
a knock, and each specimen, whether it be a vase, 
cabinet, plaque, box or bowl, is a perfect masterpiece 
expressed in glowing depths of rich permanent colour 


‘t collection of lacquer carvings now on view at our King Street Galleries is the 
largest in the world. It ranges from superb specimens made to the order of the 

Emperor Kien Lung to very numerous pieces eminently adaptable as cigarette boxes, 
cigar cabinets, flower vases, trays and trinket boxes for the toilet table, etc. ; and offers a 
unique opportunity for selecting gifts, both original in character and lasting in charm. 


Fully illustrated brochures with prices sent free. Every article covered by written guarantee. 


SPINK & SON, Ltd. 


TELEPHONE: 8426 GERRARD. 


5,6 & 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 1 


AND AT 16, 17 & 18, PICCADILLY, W. 


ESTABLISHED 151 YEARS. CABLES: ‘‘JADEITE, LONDON,"’ 
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Delightful Residences 


—erected on any Site 


BouLTon & Pau Residences are specially 
built to give the utmost protection from 
cold in the winter and heat in ——— 


. INQUIRIES 
the summer. | INVITED FOR 
Motor House Sy 


There are no damp walls in | p77, 702 


these houses. They are per- | Boxes, Shelters, 
manent, and can be erected | “Nate '| 
complete in a few months, on any | Kennels, Hunt | 
site, at a very moderate cost. | pec gg 


Conservatories, 








Part payment by instalments | Barend 
can be arranged if desired | rincric, Gar- 
| den Frames, | 
Investigate this house building | Cw" |_| 
proposition without delay. Write || rernctleural | 
for catalogue showing plans of | *”4 Paes 


Model Houses No. C 150 cieicaccciaeeiceca 





Don’t pay garage rent 


the same money will buy this lock-up garage 


You can have a soundly built B & P 
garage erected in your own grounds 
or garden at small cost, and in less 
than three weeks from date of order 


The illustration shows House No. 
B 202, which can be delivered imme- 
diately. It is portable, 7.e., made in 
sections. ‘Tenant’s fixture 


Write to-day for our Motor House Catalogue, No. C 118 


Boulton ¢Paul LY 


outs: rams 


BON NORWICH NORWICH NORWICH BSI (line 


LONDON OFFICE:135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 
Telegrams: Boutique.Cent London. Telephone 4642 Cent 
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Electric Light Plants 


for Houses of Moderate Size 














LIGHTS TEN 

‘SIMS’ 30 C.P. 
10-15 LIGHT LAMPS FOR 
PLANT. SIX HOURS 
PRICE AT A COST 
OF 24d. FOR 

£76 PETROL 

COMPLETE ANDOIL 





At last—a sturdy British 


Plant for smaller houses. 
Low Initial Cost and Low upkeep. 


F in your home you use only three or four rooms at a time, but occasionally 
need lights on alj over the house, here is the very thing: it is the outcome of 
17 years’ experience, is a real engineering job, is self-contained in one unit, is 


easily started, requires no attention whilerunning, and is stopped by pressing 
a switch-button which may be fixed in any convenient position within the house. 
‘a \ 
WRITE .* ALSO 
FOR — SUPPLIED 
ILLUSTRATED ‘/~ IN TEN 
BOOKLET OTHER SIZES 





Ser 
SIMS & SIM 


Elec ricsl Engineers, 21, Stanhope Terrace 
GLOUCESTER GATE, LONDON, N.W.1 
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by avoiding chills in the home. You wrap up 
when you go out in the bad weather but you take 
guite unnecessary risks at home by using rooms and passages 
that are not properly warmed. Install @§§G~ Anthracite 
Stoves and you can make your whole house healthy and 
cosy, day and night, throughout the winter months. 


They cost only a trifle to put in, and are most economical 
in fuel consumption because they extract all the heat 
value from the coal. 


Let us know your requirements—write NOW while it is in 
your mind—and we shall be happy to demonstrate to you in 
detail how efficiently and economically G§S§E" stoves can 
add to your comfort. There is nothing experimental about 
them. They have come triumphantly through the severest 
tests. 


Ask for a copy of the “‘ ESSE” Book from your Iron- 
monger or Stove Dealer. If in doubt on any point, w ite 
us and we shall give you name of nearest merchant. 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD, Ltd. 


11, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C.4. 20, CANNING PLACE, LIVERPOOL 
17, GREENSIDE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 11, DIXON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Head Office and Works - BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND. 
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one of the runners for the Liverpool Cup the other day. She — gallant and gamer horse I have never seen, and his constitution 
was never a fighting factor, and I prefer to think this course was wonderful. He might make a great stud horse. 

and distance will be more to her liking. Little has been seen Recent Cesarewitch winners in Yutoi and Light Dragoon 
of Carpathus since winning the Northumberland Plate last June, | come up on the second day, December 11th. On the same day 
but word is abroad that he is much esteemed again, and, of course, also ten of the Duke of Westminster’s horses in training can be 
they would dearly like to keep this race in the North. It is bought. They include Friar, which has had very little racing 
long since they have done so, but their turn will come. However, and was a winner of two races at Ascot. Mr. Frank Curzon, who 
Carpathus ran too feebly at Derby last week to encourage any has been winning races lately, is selling mares and all his horses 
ideas that he is likely to prevail at Manchester this week-end. in training. He has found the psychological moment and ought 
Then, referring again to Bhuidhaonach, I must say that he did to have a capital sale, as was the case with his horses about four 
not please me in the Derby Cup race. He appeared to have — years ago. I notice, however, he is retaining some foals, which 
every chance, but would not answer to his jockey’s calls as he _— suggests that he is not definitely clearing out of ownership. 

used to do before the necessity arose to run him in the disfiguring One notes in a cursory glance at this preliminary catalogue 
blinkers. Daughter-in-Law should be placed out of it by reason that Lord Queenborough is wanting his Two Thousand Guineas 
of her r4lb. penalty and, of course, if Reggie Day should be winner, St. Louis, to be taken off his hands. Apparently his 
enamoured of Ceylonese then Sir Abe Bailey must have a big trainer is not encouraging about winning more races with him, 
chance of also annexing this handicap. Those I most fancy for or Lord Queenborough, who likes winning races equally as much 


this Manchester race are London Cry, Little Marten, and, possibly, as others, would not be seeking to part with his one and only 
the Oaks winner, Brownhylda. classic winner. In the matter of pure breeding stock the biggest 


The December sales of bloodstock at Newmarket have had to __ prices are sure to be made by several of the mares now offered 
be postponed, on account, of course, of the General Election by the trustees of the late Lord Manton, since the list includes 
taking place in that week. However, a preliminary catalogue — those well known winners, Love in Idleness (the Oaks), Tetrab- 
is now available, and it is interesting to note the many well  bazia, Lady Juror, Two Step and Sister-in-Law. Love in Idleness 
known horses that are to enter the sale ring. Not often is a has a foal by Gay Crusader, but there is an uncommonly late 
classic winner offered for sale in the same year as honours have service to Phalaris. The services, too, are late with one or two 
been won, but it is so in the case of the Oaks winner. Her owner, others, but prospective buyers will note these details for themselves. 
who gave a very small sum for her as a yearling, has decided Tetrabbazia is supposed to be in foal to the Grand Prix 
to give someone else the chance of owning Brownhylda, and as winner, Lemonora, as also is Lady Juror, a winner when in training 
she is a fine individual by merit, by Stedfast from an Eager mare, of the Jockey Club Stakes. That brilliantly speedy mare, Two 
I have no doubt she will make a lot of money in the event of her Step, for whom there will be much competition, is supposed to 
reserve being passed. Then another important winner of the be in foal to Gay Crusader. I do not forget how she won the 
year is Happy Man, the Ascot Gold Cup victor. Mr. Fred Hardy Portland Handicap at Doncaster under a very big weight for a 
is willing to part with him and, judging from a private advertise- _ three year old and in deep going. Sister-in-Law has been covered 
ment in the “ Calendar,” the reserve price will be something by Sunder, while Moonfleet (the dam of Condover) is regarded as 
like £5,000. He is not exactly fashionably bred, but yet he is well being in foal to Buchan, with a foal by Lemonora. There may 
bred, for his sire, Desman, was by Desmond, by St. Simon, and be another opportunity of referring to the sales when the catalogue 
his dam was by Childwick, which was a great stayer. A more is more complete than at the time of writing this. PHILrppos. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Reference is made in this column to all books received and does not, of course, preclude the publication of a further notice in Country LiFe.) 


odd corners of history, The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth (Lane, received ; Monsieur Yonquelle (Appleton, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. Melville 

16s.) have been collected by Mr. Frederick Chamberlain and Davisson Post ; Green Shoots (Chapman and Dodd, 6s.), three stories 

are inevitably the first choice, for me at least, among this week’s translated from the French of M. Paul Morand ; The Water Diviner 
books. ‘The mind of another queen, a figure of tragedy, is given to (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), by Miss Dolf Wyllarde; Annihilation (Hurst 
us in The Tsaritsa’s Letters to the Tsar, 1914-1919 (Duckworth, 18s.). and Blackett, 7s. 6d.), yet another detective story from the pen of Miss 
Then there is Master Johann Dietz (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), the Isabel Ostrander ; Mektoub (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. Alexander 
self-told adventures of a barber-surgeon who flourished in the late Macfarlan ; ‘attle (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), by Onoto Watanna ; ohn 
seventeenth century, running them very close for interest, and The Life o” Chimes (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), by Mrs. Margaret Baillie-Saunders ; 
and Memoirs of Count Molé, Vol. I (1804-1815) (Hutchinson, 18s.), Kareen (Allen and Unwin, vi 6d.), by J. Mason Smith ; Oh Doctor ! 
edited by the Marquis de Noailles, an important addition to Napoleonic (Lane, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. Harry Leon Wilson; When It Was June 
literature. Small Talk at Wreyland (Cambridge University Press, (Hogarth Press, 4s.), a little volume of short stories, by Miss 
8s. 6d.), a third volume by Mr. Cecil Torr on the same topic, will be Alice Lowther; and a reprint of Madam Crowl’s Ghost (Bell, 
eagerly welcomed by all who read its predecessors. Mrs. Sylvia 73. 6d.), by that master of ghost fiction, J. S. le Fanu, who died 
Benian’s story of the influence of the Renaissance upon the political fifty years ago. 
development of Europe, From Renaissance to Revolution, European The Art of Badminton (Hutchinson, 4s. 6d.), by Sir Arthur Thomas, 
History, 1500-1789 (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), has appeared ; and also John makes an opportune appearance. We have also received Everyday 
Martin Painter (Hurst and Blackett, 18s.), by Miss Mary Pendered. Biology (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. 6d.), by Professor J. Arthur 
We have received Major Harding Cox’s Dogs and I (Hutchinson, 16s.), Thomson ; a revised edition of The Physiology of Muscular Exercise 


Peck come: characteristic, casting a sharp and sudden light on by Miss Georgette Heyer, whose first novel was remarkably well 


and The Story of Boxing (Hutchinson, 21s.), by Mr. Trevor C. Wignall. (Longman’s, ros. 6d.), by Professor F. A. Bainbridge ; Insanity and 

Dame Ethel Smyth’s Impressions That Remained has gone into the Criminal (Hutchinson, 18s.), by Mr. John E: Goodwin; ‘and Motor Car 
an excellent cheap edition, published in two volumes by Messrs. Mechanism, Management and Overhauling (Crosby Lockwood, 4s. 6d.), 
Longman’s at 6s. each. by E. C. M. Shepherd ; How a Four-Stroke Engine Works (Sifton 


The essay is represented by Mr. William Bolitho’s Leviathan Praed, 2s.), by H. H. Square; and Canada (Canada Newspaper 
(Chapman and Dodd, 5s.); poetry by April and Rain (Sidgwick and Company, 9d.) for November. S. 
Jackson, 3s. 6d.), by Mr. Geoffrey Winthrop Young. The Kiss in . ; 
English Poetry (Philpot, 5s.), an anthology compiled by W. G. Hartogg ; Sa 


and Don Juan (Chapman and Dodd, 4s. 6d.), translated from the Pierrot of the World, by Stella Callaghan. (Mills and Boon, 
Spanish by Azorin. From Messrs. Chapman and Dodd, published 7s. 6d. net.) 
at 3s. 6d., come six very well done little reprints—The Shorter Poems IT is of no use for a practical and unimaginative person to expect to 


of Matthew Prior ; The Satyricon of Petronius Arbiter ; Twenty Select extract enjoyment from Pierrot of the World, and it might be feared 
Colloquies of Erasmus ; The Plays of John Gay (two vols.) ; and Poems that too stern a logician trying to exercise his craft would perhaps be 
of John Gay. baffled. But for those who have a haunting consciousness that there 

Rare, Vanishing and Lost Birds (Dent, 10s. 6d.), compiled from the are fairies, and that one might meet one of the old Greek gods in flannels 
Notes of W. H. Hudson by Miss Linda Gardiner, will certainly be lounging on his way to play tennis at a suburban club, there is a charm 
reviewed at length in these pages by-and-by. here, an idealistic and illogical attraction in the atmosphere which 

A new edition of Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s Pig-Sticking or Hog- makes nothing impossible. Miss Callaghan’s people are delightful, 
Hunting (Jenkins, 15s.) is among the day’s books of a sporting or open- especially Lady Juliet, the heroine, and Sir Henry, the millionaire. 
air interest ; and among these must also be counted Mr. Roger Fry’s Sir Henry is chiefly charming because he develops during the story ; 
delightful travels i in Spain, A Sampler of Castile (Hogarth Press, 25s.) ; Lady Juliet because she is such a dainty maiden, even lapped, as she 
Miss E. S. Stevens’ By Tigris and Euphrates (Hurst and Blackett, is, in the very latest type of luxury. In distinction, the immortals have 
18s.) ; Life in Southern Nigeria (Macmillan, 21s.), by P. Amaury also the charm of unexpected appearances and a most wonderful air 
Talbot ; Wild Life in Devon, by Douglas Gordon (Murray, 7s. 6d.) ; of the events being only an incident in their everlasting careers. For 
The Island of Rodriguez, by A. J. Bertuchi (Murray, gs.); Battles tne lover of the Devon moors there is a bit full of the real heathery 
With Giant Fish (Duckworth, 21s.), a thrilling chronicle by Mr. F. A. joy of them, and a picture of that cottage in the hollow which haunts 
Mitchell Hedges. Mr. E. J. Banfield’s two successful books, The all country lovers to their undoing, and was probably the beginning of 
Confessions of a Beachcomber and My Tropic Isle, are issued in their the Hampstead Garden Suburb, though this is not said in an unkind 
fourth impression by Messrs. Fisher Unwin at 7s. 6d. each. spirit, but rather to prove how wide a hold the cottage idea has upon 

Mr. Kipling’s Land and Sea Tales for Scouts and Guides public opinion. ‘“‘ The place . . . ablaze with the gold of the sun. 
(Macmillan, 4s.) appears this week. Fiction also offers Miss Marjorie And they saw the tiny cottage lying there in the little coomb, and a 
Bowen’s Seeing Life and Other Stories (Hurst and Blackett, 7s. 6d.) ; curl of smoke went up from the crooked chimney at the back, very 
The Detached Marriage (Hurst and Blackett, 7s. 6d.), by M. straight, for there was no wind at all.’ Miss Callaghan knows the moors 
Hamilton; When Nile Was Young (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. well. Who has not, like Hermes, spoken “ very softly because of the 
Anthony Armstrong; The First Stone (Hurst and Blackett, 7s. 6d.), hush there was over those great moors as the sun went down’? If 
by Miss Margaret Peterson, whose novels are always readable ; the haunting idea that there is a meaning somewhere to this attractive 
Wild Heart of Youth (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), by the renowned fantasy did not make itself felt, the book could well be called most 
Miss Kathlyn Rhodes ; Instead of the Thorn (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.), delightful and alluring nonsense. 








“4 HE postponement of a good many 
auctions may result from the announce- 
ment of the General Election. Sales 
fixed for the first week in December, 
including, of course, practically all 
those on the polling day, are likely to 

be affected. One of the chief auctions thus 
postponed is that of the Lathom estates, at 
Ormskirk, mentioned a week or two ago, 
which is to be held in January. 

In the Domesday valuation Hanham Court, 
between Bath and Bristol, appears as of the 
annual value of 4os., and the owner was 
Ernulfus de Hasding. ‘The estate has just been 
sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, in 
conjunction with Mr. A. Victor Osmond. It 
is one of the historical properties of Gloucester- 
shire, and in 1329 was conveyed to the Abbey 
and Convent of Keynsham. For over 200 years 
various abbots made it their home, until, 
in the reign of Henry VIII, it was surrendered 
to the Crown. From 1638 to 1842 it was in 
the occupation of the Creswick family, ulti- 
mately passing by purchase to Major Philip 
Carlyon-Britton, whose family has been con- 
nected with the district for over four centuries, 
and it has remained in his possession to the 
present. 

Sir Edward Mountain, having disposed 
of Fetcham Park, has instructed Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley to offer the remaining portions 
by auction at an early date, including Ketcham 
Cottage, Laburnum Cottage and building land. 
The mansion, for sale by the present owner, 
with 23 acres, near Leatherhead, for £12,500, 
freehold, is in first-rate order, having been but 
lately vacated. 


THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. 
LORD LEVERHULME _ has _ requested 


Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to 
sell the greater part of the Island of Lewis, 
282,000 acres, including the River Grimersta, 
famed for its salmon. ‘The eight estates in 
the impending sale range from 8,500 acres 
to six times that area. 

It is curious to find that the Irt in Cumber- 
land was once esteemed for its pearls. Nowadays 
the salmon and trout fishing are more prized, 
and they form an element of much importance 
in the Holmrook Hall estate, for sale by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. It is the ancestral 
home of the Lutwidge family, among whom 
was Admiral Skeflington Lutwidge, in command 
of H.M.S. Carcass on the expedition to the 
North Pole in 1773. Nelson was a boy at that 
time, and it was while serving with this ex- 
pedition he met with his adventure with a 
Polar bear. Asked by the Admiral to explain 
his rashness in pursuing the bear over ice-floes, 
Nelson replied, “‘ Sir, I wished to get the skin 
for my father.’”’ Admiral Lutwidge died at 
Holmrook in 1814. The estate, which has 
remained in the admiral’s family to the present 
time, has an eighteenth century house and 
368 acres. 


WEST DEAN PARK. 


HE contemplated letting, furnished, of West 
Dean Park, announced in these columns 
last week, is a reminder that the old mansion 
at West Dean was built by John Lewkenor 
in the reign of James I, and for severa! centuries 
sheltered his descendants. In 1804, James, 
Lord Selsey, erected the present turreted 
structure of dressed flints, in keeping with 
the church of St. Andrew in the village of 
West Dean. The grounds have matured in 
beauty under each succeeding owner and are 
famed for their horse chestnuts, beeches and 
limes, as well as for the arboretum at one 
end of the park, which on certain days is opened 
for the public enjoyment. Other features are 
the fine herbaceous borders and wonderful 
aburnum pergola, which, at the flowering season, 
has the appearance of a tapestried corridor 
hung in gold and green. In 1849 public notice 
was attracted to the house by the finding there 
of painted panels former!y adorning the Queen’s 
Room at Amberley Castle. These were re- 
stored, by the Rev. Leveson Vernon Harcourt, 
to Amberley, where they had been originally 
placed by Bishop Sherburne in the sixteenth 
century. On Trafalgar Day, 1909, King Edward, 
the guest of the owner, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
James, by pressing a cable key at West Dean 
Park, opened the Royal Edward Institute 


or Tuberculosis at Montreal. 

Westbury, near Petersfield, will be offered 
for sale in the spring. The property extends 
tO 2,297 acres, with the residence in a well 
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wooded park. There are farms, watermills 
and woodlands. 

Next Wednesday (November 28th), at 
Windsor, the St. Leonard’s Hill estate of 
627 acres will come under the hammer of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, in con- 
junction with Messrs. W. Goodchild and Co., 
as a whole or as many as fifty-four lots. Lysons, 
in ‘‘ Magna Britannica”?; Ashmole, in 
** Antiquities of Berkshire’; and, of course, 
James Hakewill, in ‘‘ The History of Windsor 
and its Neighbourhood ’”’ (1813) all have a 
great deal to say about the seat. A com- 
pendious account of it with illustrations has 
also appeared in Country LiFe (Vol. Ix, 
page 368). A long reference to the history, 
architecture and surroundings of the property 
was made in the Estate Market page in our 
issue of November 3rd. The original mansion 
was the work of Thomas Sandby, to the orde1 
of Horace Walpole’s niece, Maria, Countess of 
Waldegrave, afterwards Duchess of Gloucester. 
The great alterations and extensions made 
about fifty years ago at the instance of Sir 
Francis Barry, were designed and supervised 
by Mr. C. H. Howell. 

LETTING OF LEEZ PRIORY. 

EEZ PRIORY, near Chelmsford, one of 

the most beautiful and interesting of the 
many famous houses that have been described 
in Country Lire (Vol. xxxv, page 486), has 
just been let, for a long period, by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons. The sixteenth century 
lodge and the Tudor gateway are especially 
noteworthy points, space to describe which is 
not available on this occasion. Leez Priory, 
established in the reign of Henry III, was 
granted, on the dissolution of the monasteries, 
to Sir Richard Rich, who was created Baron 
Rich in 1547. Later owners were the Earls 
of Warwick and the Dukes of Manchester and 
Buckingham, who maintained the house in 
stately fashion. ‘The St. James’s Square firm 
has, in conjunction with Messrs. Collins and 
Collins, sold Margery Wood, a residence in 
the old farmhouse style, in 3 acres of gardens, 
on the top of Reigate Hill. 

The particulars of the Bexhill portion 
of the Battle Abbey estate have now been issued 
by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, who have 
fixed December 5th as the date of the sale at 
their rooms in St. James’s Square. The estate 
to be offered is about 835 acres in extent and 
will be submitted in nineteen lots, among which 
are three farms, small holdings with enclosures 
of accommodation and marsh lands; and as 
a considerable portion of this property lies 
on the southern slope of Barnhorne Hill, adja- 
cent to Cooden Beach golf course and having 
fine open sea views, it undoubtedly has a very 
considerable speculative value. 

Selsdon Park mansion and 464 acres, 
near Croydon, have been privately sold, before 
the auction, by Messrs. Giddy and Giddy, 
who will offer the remaining lots, including a 
good many building sites, on December 11th, 
on behalf of the executors of the late Mr. 
Wickham Noakes. 


NORTHCOTE MANOR SOLD. 


GIR HAROLD TAGART, K.C.M.G., has 

sold Nerthcote Manor, Devon, through the 
ageacy of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. The 
estate extends to about 800 acres, and the 
mansion, which is of moderate size, embraces 
every reasonable modern requirement. North- 
cote Manor is in that diversified and beautiful 
sporting country between Exeter and Barnstaple, 
and the salmon fishing is reputed to be some 
of the best in the county, with three noted 
salmon pools. 

Staunton Park, Herefordshire, 2,500 acres, 
with the Queen Anne mansion, and _ fishing 
in the Arrow and Lugg, has been sold to a 
client of Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
The rent-roll is approximately £3,000. 

The Earl of Clarendon entrusted the 
letting of the family seat, The Grove, Watford, 
and the appurtenant 270 acres, to Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. The mansion is held 
on a long lease and, as stated in the Estate 
Market page a fortnight ago, a very highly 
organised agricultural and horticultural training 
college is now established there under the name 
of the Watford Farm and Garden School. 

Messrs. Dibblin and Smith have sold, 
through their agency, Lady Gill’s charming 
little Sussex cottage at Shipley, which has been 
acquired by another lady of title. The same 
agents, in conjunction with Messrs. Waterer 


and Dickins, have sold the freehold property, 
Cudham Grange, on the summit of Wester- 
ham Hill, with residence, cottage, farmery, 
etc., about 22 acres in all. 

The sale of the contents of Stowell Park 
has just been held by Messrs. Bruton, Knowles 
and Co. on the instructions of the Earl of 
Eldon, for whom the firm recently sold the 
estate. Some of the principal prices were : 
A suite of four panels of old Flemish verdure 
tapestry, with forest and lake scenes, deer, 
waterfowl and other birds, trees, flowers and 
foliage, 500 guineas; a pair of coloured 
aquatints by Debucourt—‘‘ Depart du Soldat 
Suisse”’ and “ Retour du Soldat Suisse dans le 
Pays,” 54 guineas ; a set of twelve and two arm 
oak chairs of Queen Anne design, £45; a 
Jacobean oak cabinet 4gins. high, 58 guineas ; 
a seventeenth century settee, formed of the seat 
of a Charles II day bed, 31 guineas ; a Jacobean 
oak refectory table, 7ft. 4ins. long, 32 guineas ; 
an old English tall clock by Tho. Wheeler, 
London, in inlaid walnut case, 54 guineas; a 
bracket chiming clock in mahogany case, 
31 guineas ; and an old English tall chiming 
clock in walnut veneered case, 30 guineas. 

The brief ailusion last week to the restora- 
tion of Croft Castle, Herefordshire, to the 
Croft family, who held tt from the Norman 
period down to the year 1730, should be 
supplemented by the note that the sale in these 
romantic circumstances was effected by Messrs. 
Parsons, Clark and Bodin, who are to sell 
the remaining 3,000 or 4,000 acres of the 
estate at Leominster. The present baronet, 
Sir James Croft, born in :907, is at Eton, 
and his trustees have secured 500 acres of the 
land around the castle. 

A Leicester office is to be opened by 
Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners. 

Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock negoti- 
ated on behalf of the various owners in the 
sale of Rugby land at Hillmorton to the Post 
Office. The total area of the property pur- 
chased for the ‘‘ wireless”’ station amounts to 
about 950 acres. 


SHORTHORNS OF WARLABY. 


GHORTHORN breeders will be interested 

in the approaching sale of the Warlaby 
estate, the famous Yorkshire home of the 
Booth herd. In the eighteenth century Sinclair 
referred to Booth of Warlaby as a pioneer 
of shorthorn breeding, and in 1822, in 
“The General Short-horned Herd Book ” 
(Vol. 1), George Coates gave entries about 
the same herd. In 1875 Thomas Christopher 
Booth bought twelve of the celebrated ‘‘ Anna ” 
cattle for £12,122 at the Aylesby sale held by 
John Thornton, and the ‘“ Anna” tribe 
originated, or rather were perfected, at Warlaby. 
They have won distinction again this year at 
the Dairy Show. A correspondent expresses 
the hope that some public-spirited breeder 
will resume the work which made Warlaby’s 
name so long ago. The coming sale of the 
estate is in the hands of Messrs. Franklin and 
Jones, so that the association of the Thornton 
firm with the Booth breeding establishment is 
continued to-day. 


DEVONSHIRE MOORLANDS. 


Recent sales have pointed to an improving 
demand for Dartmoor houses. Such a property 
is Batworthy, near Chagford, for sale by Messrs. 
Harrods, Limited. It extends to approxi- 
mately 65 acres, and embraces three-quarters 
of a mile of trout fishing in the river Teign. 
A correspondent who has been to Batworthy 
says. ‘‘ Dartmoor grows vearly in popularity, 
as it appeals to the sportsman, the tourist, the 
antiquary and the health-seeker, while artists 
never tire of it. On its borders are delightful 
villages, and beyond them wild moorlands 
with relics of bygone ages in the granite-strewn 
tors, hut circles, stone avenues and logan stones 
with which every height is adorned ; and it 
is the kingdom of heather, gorse and romance. 
The district possesses a boldness of scenic 
beauty peculiar to itself, dominating the whole 
county and grandly contrasting with the milder 
beauty of the cultivated lands. Of its varied 
districts Gidleigh and Chagford are well 
known for ruggedness of contour and for 
prehistoric remains. Batworthy occupies one 
of the finest positions on Dartmoor, close to 
the famous Kestor Rock. Most of the books 
written about Dartmoor have some reference 
to Batworthy, the Tolmaen (or Holed) Stone, 
the Clapper bridge and hut circles adjacent 
to Kestor Rock.” ARBITER. 
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CORD TYRES 








: | Dunlop Cord tyres will give, on the average, more than 
r ; (\ double the mileage of any pre-war tyres. 
ne ‘] They are the product of the longest experience in 


tyre building. 

They are made from the finest materials obtainable, 
| and upon the soundest principles, applied in the best way. 
| 
| 
| 


‘Mileage”’ is built into every atom of their construction. 


Whilst the markets of the world are closed to British 

tyre manufacturers, by reason of the prohibitive import 

| duties, the surplus production of foreign manufacturers 
is pouring into this country. 


Over £5,500,000 was paid last year by British 
motorists for foreign tyres : the unemployment problem 
was aggravated and taxation maintained at a high level. 


There is no need for foreign tyres: British tyres 
are available for the equipment of all cars, British 
or foreign, and in the long run they are cheaper because 
they are better. 
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\~ because they are British 

























Be sure 
YOUR a BRITISH 


DUNLOP 


, and BE SATISFIED’ 






FORT DUNLOP: The Stronghold of the British Tyre Industry. 
DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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| Monte Carlo - 

: el |e 
a a -_ . ALPS IN spot 
gl The Privileged Spot where Ta back: witl 
the Sun always Shines. a 
es gar¢ 
fl a cro] 
el ONTE CARLO is undoubtedly the £ - 
premier health and pleasure resort of 5 flou 
rank and fashion. Its climate is delightful, G ed 
el is scenery superb, and the programme it Ww pub 
4 offers intending visitors for the Winter Season ts an 
a 1923-1924 is quite the best and most elaborate bE isn 
Bl that has ever been arranged by a holiday UE P ‘ae 
al centre for its patrons’ entertainment. iE ie 
a Under the direction of the gifted M. MONTE CARLO E ie 
al Serge de Diaghilew a series of Classical Ballets, a — 
“ Light Operas and artistic manifestations has i here 
eI been arranged. Grand Opera and many “ wa 
Bl excellent orchestral concerts will supplement a 

al these for the more serious-minded visitors ; a 
a while masked and fancy balls, ‘Thés Dansants, 3 sac 
a and those famous Dance Suppers at which will IN THE BEAUTIFUT. iq “g 
appear some of the world’s best exhibition “YETITE. APRIQUE. i ~ 
a dancers, will provide the necessary leavening a thi 
4 of gaiety which makes for perfection. ig — 
a The Casino, of course, is the most famous i diti 
a in the world, and the facilities for outdoor a ge 
sports fully equal anything to be found else- ia ete 
eI where. The Tennis Courts—of which there are nine—are perfect, and the usual Champion- eh 
a ships and Competitions will be played on them, competitions in which most of the leading a bus 
a tennis players will take part ; and considerable alterations and improvements are being i i 
fl made in the famous Mont Agel Golf Links. A Committee of English Residents has i = 
al been formed to carry out the alterations, which are already well in hand, and when rhy 
a completed the course will undoubtedly figure amongst the best on the Continent. = 
The Thermal establishment offers the most comprehensive and varied treatments ie the 
a under medical supervision. And, of course, the Hotel accommodation and the Auto- a eas 
4 Riviera Garage arrangements i we 
a are second to none. i ail 
tI a fro} 
A special service of Trains ensures all 
the greatest comfort for travellers to the a saic 
Riviera, The Southern Railway Co:, fas 
a in conjunction with the Paris, Lyons — 
fl and Mediterranean Railway Co., and the wai! 
a International Sleeping Car Co., have oth 
g concentrated all their efforts to make the rest 
a once tedious journey between London st 
el and Monte Carlo an easy, pleasant and i of e 
Py comfortable one. iQ Th 
ey English visitors desiring further ia ~~. 
a details or information will receive it free bs i pose 
a of charge by writing to :— i anc 
eI MADAME HENON, 78 an 
Ss Villa le Palis, Rue des Roses, 3 Gar 
Monte Carlo. nt 
fl THE WORLD-FAMOUS CASINO AND ITS GARDENS. i wai 
| _ | — of 
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WINTER ON THE RIVIERA 


THE UNIQUE 


HEN the long journey to the Riviera is over, the 

train winds its way slowly through many tunnels 

along the wonderful coast beyond Nice, emerging 

from the last of these in the Principality of Monaco. 

The railway reached Monte Carlo in 1868, and 
from that date the fame and wealth of the place began to grow. 
Few people who go there now realise that sixty years ago the 
spot on which the Casino stands was a rocky promontory covered 
with pines and cactus, thyme and wild lavender, where lizards 
basked in the sunshine undisturbed; and the surrounding 
region, now filled with vast, luxurious hotels, was simply a 
garden of olive and lemon trees, which also produced a large 
crop of violets grown for purposes of scent manufacture. 

There is no dearth of flowers now. Where the rocks are too 
steep for the ingenious builder to contrive houses, wild geraniums 
flourish ; and the Casino gardens, always bright with blossoms, 
are kept with a perfection of tidiness that is unsurpassed any- 
where in the world. The roads, the street lighting and the 
public buildings are similarly immaculate by comparison with 
cther cities. The tennis club at la Festa and the golf course at 
‘Mont Agel are also perfectly in the picture. In Monte Carlo it 
is not at all strange that tennis courts should be perched high on 
the roof of an enormous garage, or that the golf links should be 
situated four thousand feet above the sea: and yet, so close that 
it appears to be a simple matter to drive a ball into the Mediter- 
ranean—an appearance which, fortunately, proves to be a delusion 
in practice. Moreover, it costs only three francs to get up to 
Mont Agel in a comfortable pneumatic-tyred vehicle, an obviously 
uneconomic price. ‘There are other things that can be obtained 
here at a cost far below their real value ; some of the best music 
to be heard anywhere, entertainments of all kinds, and a human 
scene that is unique in this world. 

So long as life lasts there will be gambling. Wars may, 
possibly, cease and the megalomaniac ambitions of monarchy 
vanish from off the face of the earth; but Atsop’s dog, which 
sacrificed the sub- 
stance of a slice 
of meat for its 
shadow, was a 
gambler. Every- 
thing changes, 
including human 
nature, a_con- 
dition which some 
people regard as 
a reck, resisting 
eternally the 
universal flux; 
but the gambling 
business of Monte 
Carlo is based on 
the mechanism of 
the Universe 
itself—the cosmic 
rhythm of time 
and space. There- 
fore, it is one of 
the finest affairs 
in the world, and 
everything that 
we see and enjoy 
in the Princi- 
pality proceeds 
from it. 

That is really 
all that need be 
said on this 
fascinating sub- 
ject. Gambling, 
of course, exists 
and flourishes at 


other Riviera 
resorts, but it 
dees not form 


the base and apex 
of existence there. 
Those who wish 
to know some- 
thing about the 
games of roulette 
and trente et 
quarante, as 
plaved at Monte 
Carlo, will find 
that their hotel 
concierges and the 
waiters inrestaur- 
ants are as full 
of information 
and advice about 
how to win as 


ATTRACTION OF 





THE HARBOUR BREAKWATER, WITH THE CASINO OF MONTE CARLO BEYOND. 


MONTE CARLO. 


the numerous treatises that are sold in the shops. The late 
Prince of Monaco and Monsieur Blanc between them made 
the place what it is, and their generation has passed. The 
present Sovereign is an enthusiast for outdoor sports, which he 
is believed to favour in preference to indoor gambling. Last 
winter there were only five tennis courts in use, three at the la 
Festa Club and two at the old ground down at the Condamine, by 
the harbour; but for this season eight or nine are projected. 
There are also two courts up at Mont Agel. Needless to say, 
however, this supply still proves very meagre in comparison to 
the demand for the game, but land for the construction of tennis 
courts within the precincts of this tiny country is almost 
unobtainable. 

The life of the old town of Monaco, isolated upon its steep, 
rocky promontory, is distinct and different from that of brilliant, 
super-modern Monte Carlo. In ascending to it, either by steps 
leading to the parade ground of the palace or by the road up 
which trams run, one enters another atmosphere, redolent of 
the past and mellow with centuries of unruffled peace. The 
cathedral, however, the Musée Océanographique and another 
museum devoted to prehistoric remains, for which the region is 
famous, are all modern products of the wealth that has come to 
Monte Carlo. For most people a live octopus and other lesser 
marine monsters are the chief attractions of these museums. 
The parade ground of the palace commands glorious views both 
to the east and the west. There are cannons suitably placed 
and little piles of cannon balls which, presumably, have been there 
awaiting an attack since the middle ages. The guard consists 
of corpulent individuals, gorgeously arrayed, who sometimes 
smoke while on “ sentry go.” 

Towards evening the westering sun shines full upon the 
great array of palatial buildings piled upon the hillside across 
the harbour, flashing dazzling rays from a thousand windows. 
The yachts and other shipping within the breakwater look like 
toys on a sheet of glass and, as night falls, the full, rich colours 

of port and star- 

a board lights 

shine out on 
either side of the 
harbour mouth. 
The moon, at the 
full, sails up from 
behind Cap Mar- 
tin like a great 
apricot, and it is 
scarcely possible 
to distinguish the 
stars from lights 
that twinkle at 
fantastic heights 
on the mountains 
to the north-east. 
All this is unseen 
or unheeded by 
the majority of 
those who visit 
Monte Carlo. 
Some who- go 
with the = firm 
intention of hav- 
ing a good time 
are snared by the 
Jure of the gaming 
tables, and spend 


all their days 
circulating 
within a_ radius 
of a few hundred 
yards of the 
Casino, held by a 
force that is 


stronger than 
their will to be 
free. 

This remark 
is made by way 
of warning, and 
is based on the 
simplest observa- 
tions that every 
visitor to the 
place can make 
for himself. The 
gay crowds and 
bright dresses 
that throng about 
the Café de Paris 
and the terraces 
and gardens 
around the Casino 
make one think of 
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GENERAL VIEW OF MONTE CARLO LOOKING ACROSS THE HARBOUR FROM MONACO. 


flying fish flashing along above a tropical sea. They are bright 
and beautiful, and it seems right and natural that they should 
be there: but an unseen monster pursues them, and many will 
be devoured. 

On account of these circumstances Monte Carlo is sometimes 
reviled as a hot-bed of vice, a den of thieves, the plague spot of 
Europe, and so forth. And yet, its great business has raised the 
tiny principality to the position of being the most thickly 
populated and prosperous country in the world—the density of 
population being about double that of Java, which comes second—- 
has given honest employment not only to the enormous Casino 
staff, but also indirectly to thousands of workers in all manner 
of trades, and has raised the value of property all along the coast 
from St. Raphael to St. Remo. 

Let not those who go there forget these things nor fail to 
raise their eyes above the level of the Casino and the Café de 
Paris towards the heights of la Turbie, and Mont Agel. A rack 
railway runs up to the village of la Turbie, which is seen perched 
high above the town between the great rock mass of the Téte de 
Chien to the west and Mont Agel on the east. Casar Augustus’ 


tower, originally one solid mass of masonry, is the outstanding 
feature of the place. Why the Romans should have expended 
so much energy in building this huge and useless monument is a 
subject for speculation ; but, in the course of centuries, about 
half of it has been removed by the country folk, and has gone to 
the building of nearly all the houses in la Turbie. 

It is easy and pleasant to walk down the steep path from 
la Turbie, with the whole principality spread out below one like 
a relief map; but far more beautiful is the longer ramble over 
the hills and down to the village of Eze, whence the return journey 
to Monte Carlo can be made by train or tram in about a quarter 
of an hour. The walk down from Mont Angel is another excursion 
that should not be missed, for, from up there on a clear day, the 
entire Cote d’Azure, with part of the Italian Riviera also, lies at 
one’s feet, and the island of Corsica, with snow-capped mountains, 
floats upon a vastly distant horizon. 

Whatever one may enjoy or suffer at Monte Carlo, one 
cannot be dull. Boredom has been practically excluded from 
this fantastic state, and that is not the least of its extraordinary 
achievements. Ceci. B. WaTtERLow. — 


OLD MASTERS AND MODERN ART 


IR CHARLES HOLMES has written a book which we 

have been awaiting for a very long time; ever since, 

indeed, the National Gallery was founded. In ‘ The 

National Gallery (Italian Schools),’’ he treats the first half 

of our collection with the primary object of testing how 
far the works of Old Masters can still be studied by the present 
generation of artists for guidance and stimulus. And, at the same 
time, he has written for laymen a suggestive and straightforward 
sketch of the development of art in Italy as exemplified in the 
National Gallery, from Roman till Napoleonic times. Not that 
the book is intended in any way as a history of art. For purposes 
of lucidity, chronological order has been followed, and the ways 
in which successive artists encountered successive problems are 
criticised more or less in the order of their development. The 
advantages of the historical method obviously outweigh the 
difficulties which beginners are apt to encounter when confronted 
with the primitives ; difficulties, indeed, that everybody must feel 
in a world where pictures are hung on any other system than the 
strictly chronological. 

Sir Charles's procedure is simple and sensible : to help us to 
look at each picture through the eyes of the painter of it. In 
this way both artist and layman are enrolled under common 
purpose, and, while the artist comes to realise that really the same 
difficulties and ideas occurred to Ucello, Michelangelo and 
Tiepolo, for instance, as confront himself, so the layman is 
led to discover for himself what pleases him and why, whether 
in an Egypte-Roman burial portrait, or in the latest experiment 
of to-day. 

Probably no two people appreciate works of any art in the 
same way. There are infinite combinations, from purely esthetic, 
through sensual, technical and sentimental to merely historical 
gratification. Some exalted beings may have so eliminated 
the lower emotions as to be able to appreciate only that quint- 
essence of art which nobody has ever succeeded in naming, but 
which Mr. Fry and Mr. Bell get near in summarising as significant 


form—that one-ness of conception, arrangement and treatment 
which may as really lurk in the carvings of a savage as in the 
painting of a Leonardo or the sonnet of a Shakespeare. But 
the vast majority of men and women are moved, the degrees 
varving with their personality and that of the painter, by the 
whole gamut of senses to which a great picture appeals. Thus 
fully to appreciate such a painting as the ‘‘ Madonna of the 
Rocks ”’ is an exacting physical experience. 

One cannot read much of Sir Charles Holmes’ writing, 
whether in this book or elsewhere, without realising that he is 
intensely susceptible to the cumulative effect of a work of art. 
But his particular virtue as a writer is that he never “ goes off 
the deep end ”’ about his experience. A word, a phrase, rings 
true and we can immediately tell we are in the hands of a guide 
who knows absolutely what he is talking about. Gush and 
rhetoric may sometimes open the eyes; in certain periods of 
stupor they may be necessary, as Ruskin proved during last 
century. But to-day, when the general level of appreciation is 
higher, probably, than it has ever been before, a writer cannot 
let himself go without running the risk of irritating, if not of 
nauseating, his readers. Everybody appreciates art in their own 
way, and to have someone else’s way stuffed down their throat 
may be for a long time fatal to their true experience of aesthetic 
elation. Sir Charles knows this—none better—and is the least 
dogmatic and most restrained of expositors. In spite of the charm 
of his style, some may, indeed, be a little disappointed by this 
temperance, requiring, as it does, more exertion of their own 
powers of appreciation than a more assertive method. But 
anybody who is inclined to prefer his own poor, but vivid, 
feelings to the second-hand ones of how eloquent soever a 
preacher will find a most tactful and stimulating companion in 
this scholarly little book. C.F. 

* Old Masters and Modern Art: The National Gallery (Italian 

Schools), by Sir Charles Holmes, Di:ector of the National Gallery. 

(Bell, 21s.). 
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